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to tire easily 


In the human body Nature provides for a normal 
amount of exertion, grief, passion, fatigue. But she 
intends that the owner of that body keep it in con- 
dition and treat it as though it is appreciated. 


Nature never intended that the body be neglected 
or abused. It should be kept in good condition by 
correct diet, normal exercise and ample rest. She 
meant that attention be paid to symptoms which 
warn of approaching disorder of any organ. 


When Nature built the human body she provided 
plenty of block signals for safety. Far more pro- 
vision for anticipating disturbance was provided by 
Nature than any human engineer has ever conceived 
for a machine of his designing. 


Easy fatigue is one of the block signals which warn 
of approaching danger. If certain organs of the 
body are not functioning properly, a burden is 
thrown on the entire system. Continued neglect 
of the disorder wears down the vitality of its victim 
and he tires quickly and easily. 





Normal women can withstand an ordinary shop- 
ping tour and finish with no more than a reason- 
able amount of fatigue. But watch the frail or 
sickly woman. Her face becomes drawn, her 
shoulders drooped, her eyes weary, even within the 
first hour. 


Such a person may be afflicted with any one of a 
number of ailments, and experience no definite 
pains or aches in the organ affected. The early 
stages of tuberculosis, chronic appendicitis, kidney 
trouble and similar ailments are among this type. 
To definitely identify these disorders requires the 
exhaustive examinations and tests of the skilled 
physician. Taken in their early stages they yield 
readily to treatment. 


To be safely on the side of health, to keep every 
organ of your body functioning as nature intended, 
see your physician regularly. Have examinations 
made at frequent intervals regardless of whether you 
are ill or not. Remember it is easier to keep well 
than to get well after you are sick, and your doctor 
would rather prevent a serious disease than to 
treat it after it has developed. 


This “Consult Your Doctor” campaign is part of a nation-wide movement 


instituted by The Abbott Laboratories to check the 


spread of disease. 
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For 32 years The Abbott Laboratories have been 
identified with medical research and pharma- 
ceutical development. 


Sanitation is important in fending off disease. 
For safe and efficient disinfection IZAL is used 
by physicians, hospitals and boards of health. 
It is not intended for internal use but for the 


prevention of infection. A few drops in water 
when mopping floors will destroy the millions of 
dangerous germs that collect about floors, mop 
boards, in toilets and similar places. 


A free sample and booklet containing the 
story of IZAL, with many suggestions for 
sanitation, will be sent free to any address. 


IZAL is twelve times stronger than carbolic 
acid by U. S. H. L. method, yet safe to use- 
It has been passed by Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical Asso- 


ciation. 








THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


IZAL 


4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
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A. Toriello 

Dead is the air and still! The leaves of the locust and walnut 

Lazily hang from the boughs, inlaying their intricate outlines 

Rather on space than the sky—on a tideless expansion of slumber. 
—Bayard Taylor. 
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Sidelights on the Work of Medical Inspectors 


JOHN RANDOLPH 


EDICAL inspectors in the New York 
City Health Department meet in the 
performance of their duties with many 
and varied experiences, and by virtue 
of the fact that they come in very 

- close contact with the people under 
peculiar conditions, they have an _ excellent 
opportunity to observe at first hand the 
vagaries of human nature as manifested by 
the most cosmopolitan community on earth. 
Probably in no other phase of the work does 
this same human nature stand out in such 
bold relief as in the comparatively unimpor- 
tant matter of the com- 





and was very evidently the handiwork of a 
child. It looked and read as follows: 
sULLiVaN sTReeT 

MR MaRE gaYNeR, 

WhY IS iT tHAT THe CHILd Looks OUt 
THe WInDOW. 
“Enigmatic? Rather, and it is likely that the 
late mayor, if he ever saw it, was considerably 
puzzled as to what it was all about. It is 
hard to explain just why this mystery was 
sent to us to be unraveled, except on_ the 
principle, well recognized by all units of the 
city government, of “when 
in doubt let the Health De- 





plaints which citizens send 


to the Department, both by 
letter and by telephone, in 
a never-ending succession; 
and unless one has done 
public health work one can 
have no conception of what 
a variety of things the ordi- 
nary person can find to 
kick about. No subject 


Evidently Dr. Graham _ has 
been able to find humor in the 
unpleasant incidents connected 
with his work as medical in- 
spector of the Health Depart- 
ment of New York City, and full 
appreciation of the pleasures of 
his vocation. The experiences 
that he relates as typical of 
his daily routine are welcomed 
as giving the health worker's 


partment do your’ worry- 
ing.” At any rate in this 
instance it got to the proper 
place. 

Slight effort on the part 
of one of our inspectors 
brought out the fact that a 
little girl had been ill with 
scarlet fever at the address 
given on Sullivan Street, a 


big or little gets by the 


Bhp” side of things. 
facile pen of these volun- f . 





down town Italian district, 








teer protectors of the health 
of our city. They object to 
the weather, for example, and to the time the 
milk wagons rattle by in the morning; they 
complain about the dirt on the garbage col- 
lector’s uniform; they are much _ perturbed 
over the shortcomings of the family upstairs 
or down; and they tell us that yesterday a 
man suffering from smallpox was seen sitting 
in Central Park—just that and nothing more. 
But the favorite theme of these communica- 
tions is the sin of omission or commission per- 
petrated by the unfortunate neighbor whose 
home is quarantined by the Health Depart- 
ment because of an infectious disease. Right- 
eous indignation then knows no bounds and 
the written word is poured forth without stint 
and, as a rule, anonymously. Now, of course, 
a majority of the complaints which come 
to the department are made in good faith 
and are entirely justified, but whatever their 
nature, whether commonplace, mysterious, or 
palpably absurd, every one of them is duly 
investigated and what the investigation reveals 
is often very entertaining. 

During Mayor Gaynor’s administration a 
lelter was forwarded from his office to the 
Health Department for action. It was printed 
on a dirty, ragged piece of copybook paper 


and whether the family was 
“in bad” with the Mafia, the 
Black Hand, or a like organization, I know 
not, but it is certain that during this little 
patient’s period of isolation, her family led a 
rough life. Although so far as the outsider 
could judge, they paid somewhat better than 
the average attention to quarantine regulations, 
the entire population of the tenement in which 
they lived was aroused by the existence of 
this fairly common but much dreaded dis- 
ease in their midst. 

At the time that this cryptic literary outburst 
started to circulate the child had been up, 
dressed, and about the room for some time, 
and was nearly ready for discharge. It was 
midwinter and everything was closed tight, so 
she sat at the front window while convalescing, 
and from this perfectly safe vantage point 
waved her hands and smiled at her erstwhile 
associates as they passed along the street 
below. Surely a very harmless form of 
amusement, but even so it resulted in a letter 
to the mayor of the city. 

Sometime ago another anonymous note came 
to the Department which brought us the glad 
news that if we cared to send a doctor to a 
certain floor of a building down on Broadway 
(the address of a skyscraper used largely by 
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one of the telegraph companies was given) he 
would be rewarded by finding any number of 
men afflicted with scabs. An inspector, carry- 
ing the letter with him, promptly hurried down 
to look into this ominous sounding state of 
affairs. On reaching the floor in question he 
was ushered into a very large room in which 
were many telegraphers pounding their keys. 
To the visitor’s superficial gaze they were a 
very healthy looking bunch, and the eye could 
detect no such cutaneous adornments as the 
complainant had promised. 

On a platform at one end of the room sat 
a gentleman of sad and gloomy mien, who 
kept his eyes fixed in a rather impersonal way 
on his operators, and from time to time jotted 
down notes on a paper pad which lay on his 
desk. It seemed to the inspector that this 
person of congenitally pessimistic appearance 
was in charge of things, so he approached the 
desk, identified himself, and inquired if any of 
the men were sick. The man replied that so 
far as he knew no one was ill. 





Had he noticed anyone with a skin eruption 
or mayhap a scab or two? 

Nope! 

Well, would he please eye this complaint 
and furnish an explanation if he had one? 

As he read the letter the native gloom and 
sadness of his features deepened, and when he 
finished the perusal he handed it back with 
a sigh, and remarked in a voice heavy with 
sorrow, “A ghastly joke, doctor, I'll say a very 
ghastly joke. You see we have a strike on 
here and these men are either old employees 
working in defiance of the union’s orders or 
else they are newly employed non-union men. 
Scab labor, do you get me”? 

Here follows a gem similar in its main 
features to myriads of others which we receive 
every year. This type of complaint invariably 
bears the water mark of spite, and this one 
cited is no exception to the general rule. 

Jan. 22, 1921. 
Dear Sirs:— 
Please send a doctor here on this top floor. A 


man has an awful disease, and no doctor will touch 
him, he is breaking out all over even his face, we are 
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16 families here, a dog they had, the board of health 
took away with that disease too, not long ago. The 
dog got it from the man. they are some kind of 
Polaks he is irish— r 
from the neighbors. 

The medical inspector who is assigned to 
duty as a diagnostician performs many tasks 
that sorely try his patience, and not the least 
irksome of these tasks is the call which often 
comes to him to make a diagnosis of a con- 
tagious disease on a fractious child. This 
variety of youngster is, of course, found every- 
where and in all walks of life, but he really 
appears to flourish most luxuriantly on the 
lower east side. This may be due in part to 
the fact that there are more children in that 
section than elsewhere, but certainly the natu- 
ral difficulties which always surround such a 
problem anywhere are greatly enhanced by the 
habit of many east side parents of planting 
and cultivating in the breasts of their offspring 
the sentiments toward the physician that they 
naturally feel toward the policeman. 

When the health official enters a room in 
which is ensconced a little patient of this 
class, he invariably finds him parked in the 
most inaccessible portion of the bed, and from 
this lair, his face decorated by a forbidding 
scowl and his general appearance indicating 
that all joyousness has departed from his life, 
he glares at the intruder and growls. As 
soon as he grasps the true significance of the 
visitor’s presence in the room, the scowl and 
growl immediately disappear and are _ sup- 
planted by loud and raucous yells. 

The effect of this vocal display is to call to 
his aid his mother and any other members of 
his family who are available, preferably those 
of the female persuasion, and they all with 
noisy accord attempt to reassure him with, 

“Never mind, mine darlink, dis ist not a 
doctor, dis is an onkel. Onkel loves you, 
darlink.” 

The frequency with which one hears this 
stereotyped formula in such situations might 
lead one to the conclusion that so far as this 
neighborhood is concerned the doctor is looked 
on as a most undesirable citizen, whereas 
“onkel,” whoever he may be, is the living 
expression of all the virtues. 

These kiddies, however, are not to be quelled 
by the onkel story. 

The physician must do at least two things 
before establishing the fact that a child is 
harboring a contagious disease. First, he must 
examine the body to discover whether or not 
there is an eruption, and with the youngster 
wriggling and squirming all over the bed and 
yelling at the top of its lungs, a correct con- 
clusion is not always an easy matter. And 
with this decision made, he must also take 4 
look at the throat, and that look constitutes 
the rock on which the last semblance of diplo- 
matic relation is shipwrecked. 
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For this examination the patient is held, or 
is supposed to be held, securely in the mother’s 
arms. The doctor draws near, one hand 
equipped with a pocket flashlight and the 
other with a spoon, with which he attempts to 
horn into his victim’s mouth. The strength 
of jaw with which providence has endowed 
the average child is always amazing, and, 
besides, at such times the young one suddenly 
develops a large number of supernumerary 
arms and legs which spring from the most 
unusual parts of the anatomy, and as these 
thrash wildly about the doctor feels that he is 
dealing with a centipede. 

As a matter of fact, it is difficult to recall 
an occasion like this when a child proved to 
be indisposed to fight, afraid to fight, or too 
proud to fight, and the battle which rages over 
considerable territory is not always to the 
strong. As a rule, superior weight and long 
experience count, however, and the diagnos- 
tician, by resorting to the use of body holds, 
hammerlocks, half-nelsons, and other such 
tricks of the wrestler’s trade, sooner or later 
obtains the desired glance at the throat. 

But, when he has accomplished his design, 
the doctor finds himself thoroughly exhausted. 
His hair and raiment are disheveled; his 
hands are dirty; he has been punched in the 
eye and kicked below the belt; and he feels 
welling up within him a compelling urge 
toward vain, yea even profane language. And 
then in the final scene of this act insult is 
added to injury. The diagnostician washes 
his hands at the sink and asks for a clean 
towel with which to dry them, with accent 
on the clean. Thereupon he is handed a 
sheet, lace curtain, a section of lingerie, any 
article of clothing or household linen that 
is handy, usually anything but a towel; and 
whatever the article, it is certain to appear 
as if for many moons it had served as the 
medium by which the evidences of honest toil 
had been removed from the family face and 
hands. If he repeats his demand for a clean 
towel, he is very likely to be told, 

“Dis towel ist clean. Nobody but 
doctor has used dis towel.” 

Then, knowing as a result of repeated 

instances of this character that argument will 
get him nowhere, he finally drys his hands on 
one of the many extra pocket handkerchiefs 
that he has learned te carry with him, and 
he goes on his way to the next case. 
_ The medical inspector learns very soon that 
in the doing of department work of any kind 
eternal vigilance is the price of keeping out 
of trouble. Trouble in his case may mean 
being hauled up on the departmental carpet as 
a result of some mistake committed in the 
Performance of his duties, or it may mean 
actual or threatened physical assault on his 
Person by some outraged citizen. 


mine 
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Somewhat more than a decade ago a medical 
inspector who had been covering a district in 
the extreme lower west side of Manhattan was 
promoted to the office of borough chief. He 
had been down there so long that he knew all 
the children by their first names and he was 
looked upon by the inhabitants as a very 
important local institution. Upon his induc- 
tion into the new and exalted office he sent 
for the chap who had been selected to replace 
him and made the following remarks: 

“Doctor, those folks down there are the best 
people on earth. They are honest to the last 
degree, they have gentle dispositions, and they 
are so kind of heart that they would go to 
jail for you. Just treat them decently and 
they will eat out of your hand.” 

The heir apparent to this soft job admitted 
right away that it sounded mighty good to 
him, but inasmuch as he had for several years 




















been doing similar work in various parts of 
town he had a few doubts. 

His first call was on Laight Street, a short 
dingy down-town thoroughfare, for the pur- 
pose of isolating a patient with diphtheria. 
It happened to be Saturday afternoon, and a 
half holiday for the father who was at home 
caring temporarily for the patient. Father was 
a longshoreman, six feet three in his brogans, 
built on the plans and specifications laid down 
for that ancient biblical character, Goliath. 
This son of Anak on ceasing his longshor- 
ing at noon had tarried, according to cus- 
tom, in a water-front café, where in company 
with numerous other representatives of the 
proletariat he had indulged in the pleasing 
pastime of absorbing frequent and copious 
draughts of West Street fire water. And when 
he had satisfied his longings he headed for 
the abiding place of his lares et penates. 

At the moment of the inspector’s visit, our 
longshore friend had not quite reached that 
stage of intoxication known as the comfortably 
inane state. When, however, he learned the 
purpose of the visit he very courteously bade 





——— 
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his caller enter and be welcome, and having 
thus done the honors of the occasion he took 
a seat in the adjoining room, the kitchen, 
and promptly relapsed into a semisomnolent 
condition. Truly, gentleness of disposition 
seemed to be in the ascendant. 

The inspector proceeded to question a very 
intelligent little girl as to her illness, and to 
look after many other details necessary to the 
proper isolation of a contagious case; then he 
went into the kitchen for the purpose of 
dampening the back of the diphtheria placard 
preliminary to placing it on the hall door of 
the apartment. As he passed into the zone 
of longshore influence, the worthy but inebri- 
ate individual called down from the imposing 
eminence of six feet three, 

“And what are youse going to do wid dat 
ticket”? (For so is the official poster of the 
Department unlovingly designated by a goodly 
portion of the populace.) 

“Why, sir,’ replied the inspector, very 
politely, very ingratiatingly, and in the manner 
of one making friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, “Why, sir, I am just going to 
wet this placard and paste it on the door.” 

Declared Mr. Longshoreman, as he shook a 
sizable and very capable looking fist in close 
proximity to the alarmed features of the 
inspector, “Well, doc, youse just try it, and [ll 
trow youse down the steps in sections, see?” 

Now this combined threat and promise may 
have lacked something of elegance and smooth- 
ness so far as its grammatical structure was 
concerned, but the tone in which it was 
delivered was most impressive, and it cer- 
tainly carried with it the conviction that the 
man was sincere. Plainly, kindness of heart 
and gentleness of disposition had blown. 

The inspector recognized at once that there 
was nothing in the situation which could 
safely be used as a basis on which to start an 
argument. He likewise recognized that it was 
his move, and he made the move as expediti- 
ously and with as little friction as any move 
was ever made. He gently oozed out of the 
front door, glided smoothly down three flights 
of stairs, and made a record breaking dash 
to the nearest telephone booth, and, having 
obtained his chief inspector’s ear, he gave vent 
to superheated feelings thusly, 

“Say Chief, I listened this morning to your 
wheeze regarding the sterling qualities of the 
good people in your old bailiwick. I’ve already 
met some of them and while I can’t yet say 
anything derogatory as to their honesty, ’m 
here to tell you that there is nothing at all 
to this kindness of heart and gentleness of 
disposition talk. Why the very first call I 
make, a mammoth longshoreman threatens to 
throw me down the steps in sections.” 

Back over the phone came several series of 
chuckles, each punctuated by a peal of happy 
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and very hearty laughter, and the advice, “Ay, 
don’t let that bother you, old feliow. Regular 
thing down there; you'll soon get used to jt. 
That chap has got his Saturday afternoon ‘bun, 
Go back Monday and everything will be lovely,” 

The inspector felt much depressed on the 
Sabbath which followed. It was a day of 
introspection. He recalled many of the things 
he had done in the past which he now believed 
might better have been left undone, and 
thoughts of undertakers, funerals, cemeteries 
flitted constantly through his mind. However, 
when Monday morning came he went to Laight 
Street, with perturbation and trepidation it is 
true, not to mention reluctance. But on arriy- 
ing there he found to his relief that the fore- 
cast of his superior was entirely correct. 
Kindness of heart and gentleness of disposi- 
tion were running true to form. The long- 
shoreman for some reason was still at home, 
but this “treat °em rough” citizen of Saturday 
was thoroughly subdued on Monday. With 
evident forgetfulness of his threat to employ 
strong-armed methods—and no attempt was 
made to stir his memory, I assure you—he even 
assisted in fastening the placard to the door, 
an act recognized by the experienced health 
department worker as the exhibit A of good 
nature. Strangely enough this first assignment 
was the only one in which this young health 
officer had the slightest suspicion of trouble 
during two years of service in the district. 

Lest anyone should think after reading these 
little stories of the experiences of a_ health 
department inspector that he spends his day 
working in an environment of turmoil and 
amid a succession of wars and rumors of 
wars, let me say that this is not the case. In 
fact an actual uprising, any real display of 
hard feeling on the part of irate citizens, is 
exceptional. Even the department’s placard, 
which from time immemorial has served as a 
theme for more or less violent discussion, is 
not invariably a cause of distress and mental 
suffering to the quarantined nor of resent- 
ment toward the official who affixes the sign 
to the door. The experience of a field nurse 
(and by the way, the field nurse nowadays 
attends to the isolation and routine inspec- 
tion of infectious diseases as did the medical 
inspector in former years) will bear out the 
truth of this statement. Recently she visited a 
poor family for the purpose of isolating a 
patient with scarlet fever. After all the usual 
steps of this procedure, she remarked jokingly, 
referring to the scarlet fever placard, 

“Now Mother, I must put a picture on your 
door. I guess you don’t care much for this 
kind of a picture, do you Mother?” 

Mother replied, shrugging her shoulders and 
spreading her hands outward, with the aif and 
tone of one not in the least interested, “Vell, 
vy should I worry? It costs me nutting.” 
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Messmates in the Human Body 


ASA C. 





more in length. 


life brought to light, and 
devised. 

Of all the organisms 
which harass the human 
body, some of the worms 
have been known for the 
longest time, yet it is only in 
comparatively recent years 
that anything more than a 
most superficial acquaint- 
ance with them has been 
gained and means of con- 
trolling them placed on a 
scientific basis. Nor have 
we, until recently, given the 
devil his due and acknowl- 


a ]U MAN bodies, like the bodies of almost 
every other kind of 
earth, serve as the foraging ground 
and place of shelter 
‘o* species of parasites, ranging in size 

‘ from ultramicroscopic germs of dis- 
ease, as yet known only by their nefarious 
work in causing disease and destroying health, 
to huge tapeworms measuring thirty feet or It must be 
As the years pass, more and 
more of these organisms are discovered and 
studied, the details of their habits and home 
means of control 


for numerous 


CHANDLER 


animals. 


animal on the are of fairly 


common 


PERPETUATION 





To the _ thoughtless person, 
the study of the lives and habits 
of the lowly worms that infest 
man may seem a useless occu- 
pation. Let him read the three 
papers that Dr. Chandler is con- 
tributing to HyGeta, learn of the 
adventuresome lives of some of 
the worms that make of man 
their dwelling place, and he will 
realize that until the habits of 
these invaders are known man 
cannot rout them and thereby 
prevent much disease and misery 
for himself. Dr. Chandler, in- 
structor in biology, Rice Insti- 


The normal human parasites which 
frequent occurrence and_ the 
“foreign” 
with include eight or ten species of flukes, 
five or six species of tapeworms, and ten or 
twelve species of roundworms or threadworms. 


parasites to be reckoned 


PROBLEM FOR THE PARASITE 


obvious to the most casua! 
thinker that the perpetuation of its kind must 
present a problem beset with almost insuper- 
able difficulties to a blind unmeditative worm 
inhabiting the intestine or interior organs of 


the animal obliged to act 
as his host, for it is clear 
that unless some success- 
ful means of transfer of the 
offspring to new hosts of 
suitable species is devel- 
oped, the parasites would 
rapidly die out with the 
death of their hosts. The 
means employed to insure 
this transfer include some 
of the most wonderful 
and most astounding ad- 
justments of habits and life 
that can be found any- 
where in nature. 


edged the damage done to 
the health and welfare of 
the human race by the low- 
ly organisms which make 


Diseases.” 





tute, Houston, Texas, is author 
of “Animal Parasites and Human 


A Home WirHin' Man’s 
DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 








their homes in our bodies 
and insidiously, day after day and year after 
year, poison our blood, sap our vitality, and 


. 


destroy our ambition. 


PARASITES OF MAN Nor Exclusive 


Of the dozens of species of worms which 
have been recorded as inhabitants of the 
human body, there are comparatively few 
which can be considered as normally human 
parasites, and which by preference forage in 
human bodies, and not all of these are of 
importance from the standpoint of disease. 
Many of our parasites are foreigners, at home 
in the bodies of other animals, particularly 
hogs and rats, and much as we may resent 
being classed with such animals, there is a 
really remarkable community of interest 
between the parasites of these despised ani- 
mals and those of man. Other worm para- 
Siles, particularly in the orient, where fish and 
other aquatic food is eaten raw, are borrowed 
by man from dogs, cats, and other fish-eating 


The majority of the para- 
sites of the digestive system insure an exit 
from the parental host for their offspring 
by allowing the eggs to pass out of the 
host’s body with the feces. But the means 
employed in getting back into another human 
host is almost as varied as the kinds of para- 
sites. Some species, the eelworm, Ascaris, 
and the whipworm, for example, relying 
on the insanitary habits of their human 
hosts in the disposal of excreta and _ the 
lack of cleanliness of food and water sup- 
plies, take a chance that a _ certain pro- 
portion of the evacuated eggs, after develop- 
ment of embryos within them, may get back 
into new hosts in drinking water or raw 
vegetables. And the prevalence of human 
infection with these worms in many parts of 
the world is sufficient evidence that their 
trust in human carelessness is well founded. 
A further step in insuring race preservation 
is taken by the hookworms, which hatch from 
the eggs outside the body and live a free 






































This drawing represents the eggs of twenty-six 
varieties of parasitic worms; the parents of many of 
these eggs first choose animals for their hosts, but they 
appreciate the human body, particularly when their 
favorite animal is not to be had as bed and board. 
Most of these eggs are voided with the feces, some 
with the urine, and through pollution of the ground 
make their way into the hosts that will give them sus- 
tenance in their adult life. 


(From Chandler. Courtesy of Wiley and Sons.) 


life in moist soil until they get an opportunity 
to burrow through the skin of their victims. 
A more remarkable adjustment is made by 
the tapeworms, most of which utilize the flesh 
of animals consumed by man as a 
vehicle for the transfer to a new 
host. The eggs in this case are eaten 
by the _ intermediate host—cattle, 
hogs, or fish—undergo partial devel- 
opment in the flesh of these hosts, 
and then passively wait for this flesh 


Skin. 
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sucking butterfly, but this is simple in com- 
parison with the life of certain flukes, which 
begin as free-swimming embryos carried along 
by hair-like processes, pass through two or 
three generations—structurally different each 
time—as parasites of snails, emerge as tailed 
larvae, which, then, in some species, become 
parasitic in a fish or crab, and when the flesh 
of this animal is eaten uncooked, finally reach 
the human host. Such a remarkable series of 
transformations and changes of abode cannot, 
to my knowledge, be duplicated elsewhere 
in nature. The eggs of the flukes can usually 
be counted in thousands instead of millions, 
but with them the inevitable Toss from failure 
to make successful transfers from host to host 
is compensated for by the multiplication which 
takes place in the intermediate host. 

A rather exceptional method of transfer to 
a new host for an intestinal parasite is 
employed by the trichina worm. The adults 
in the intestine produce living young which 
penetrate the host’s intestinal wall, migrate 
through the tissues, and eventually become 
enclosed in a sort of capsule in the muscles, 
where they remain until eaten by a new host. 
It is obvious that except in places where 
cannibalism is commonly practiced, such a 
method of transfer could not be successful 
for a parasite of man. But the trichina worm 
is not primarily a human parasite, but is 
probably normally a parasite of rats, though 
it develops readily in hogs also. Since rats 
feed on their dead companions, the transfer 
in the normal host is reasonably successful; 
often hogs feed on dead rats or on abbattoir 





aeces, 


In _man 





to be eaten by the final human host. 
The risk of failure involved in this 
complicated method is manifestly 
great, but it is compensated for by 

the prodigious number of eggs pro- 
duced by each adult worm. A beef 
tapeworm, for instance, produces an 
average of about four egg-filled seg- 
ments a day for years, each segment 
containing thousands of eggs; in 
other words, it produces more than 
a million eggs a year, scattered in 
as many places as is the excrement 
of its host. Most remarkable of all, 
however, is the life cycle of some of 
the flukes. We are accustomed to 
marvel at the transformation of a 
leaf-eating caterpillar into a honey- 
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ike their grandparents. 
digestive tract of a human being in this stage, they soon die. 
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Wat, : 
“With free-living 


This drawing represents the life history of a parasite of the 
intestine (Strongyloides stercoralis), which is only about one 
sixtieth this size, however. 
tinal tract, and normally hatch before leaving it. Further devel- 
opment demands water of fairly high temperature, in which the 
larvae become sexually mature. 
s that hatch into tiny free-living larvae, eventually to 


The eggs are deposited in the intes- 


The female lays from thirty to 
Unless they gain entrance to ‘he 


From Chandler. Courtesy of Wiley and Sovs.) 
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offal, and are therefore easily 


(/ infected under modern condi- 
\ tions, and man, of course, can 
readily acquire the _ infection 


from eating uncooked pork; but 
in man the infection is perma- 
nently sidetracked. 


Hasits OF PARASITES OTHER THAN 
OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 


The worms’ which inhabit 


G, parts of the body other than 
4 the digestive system have vari- 
ous means of exit for their 
offspring. The blood flukes, 








To the left, female guineaworm, natural size. To the 
right, cross section of a guineaworm, showing the 
uterus filled with eggs, magnified about 30 times. 


(After Keuckart. From Chandler. Courtesy of Wiley and Sons.) 


or schistosomes, which live in the veins 
of the mesentery, a membrane investing 
the intestine, produce spined eggs that work 
their way through the tissues to the rectum 
or urinary passages, to be excreted with the 
feces or urine. The flukes living in the lungs 
produce eggs that are coughed out with the 
sputum. The various species of filarial worms, 
which live in the lymph glands or connective 
tissue, produce embryos that swim in the 
blood stream, whence they are sucked out 
by blood-sucking insects which act as inter- 
mediate hosts—and so nice is nature’s adjust- 
ment that in some species in which the inter- 
mediate host is nocturnal, the embryos swarm 
in the blood near the surface of the body only 
at night. One of the most striking solutions 
of the problem of exit for the offspring is that 
developed by the guineaworm. The adult 
female burrows into the tissues in the interior 
of the body; when ready to bring forth her 
young, instinctively she migrates to the skin, 
especially on parts of the body which fre- 
quently come in contact with cold water, such 
as the arms of women who wash clothes at a 
river’s bank. When the skin comes in contact 
with water the worm expels a large number 
of the embryos that occupy most of her body, 
but not all, some being reserved for future 
wettings since in this way the chances for the 
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embryos to get into water containing the 


intermediate hosts, which are species of water 


fleas known as Cyclops, is greatly increased. 

The mode of return of the internal parasites 
to a new host varies almost as greatly as their 
mode of exit. The blood flukes, in a larval! 
state, burrow through the skin while the victim 
is bathing. The lung flukes enter with the 
flesh of crabs, which serve as second intermedi- 
ate hosts; the filarial worms, having reached a 
stage of development in the probosces of 
blood-sucking insects, escape and bore into the 
wounds made by the bites of the insects; and 
the guineaworms make their entry with the 
bodies of water fleas accidentally imbibed 
with drinking water. 


Wuy We Must Know THE Lire History 
OF PARASITES 

The knowledge of these astonishing modes 
of exit and entry of parasitic worms, and of 
other details of their life history, has been 
acquired slowly. Little was definitely known 
up to twenty-five years ago, and much of our 
knowledge even of such important human 
parasites as eelworm, fish tapeworm, and 
blood flukes, has been learned within the last 
seven or eight years. It is perfectly obvious 
that accurate information concerning the life 
history, especially the mode of exit, habits, 
and habitat outside the human host and mode 
of entrance into a new host, is essential before 
a method of attack can be worked out. The 
more one knows about an enemy, the better 
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Larvae or trichina worm (Trichinella spiralis), 
magnified about 75 times, in the muscle tissue of pork 
made into sausage. The protective covering is formed 
by the trichina so that it can better preserve itself 
until it is taken into the digestive tract of an animal 


or of man. 
(From Chandler. Courtesy of Wiley and Sons.) 
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one is able to cope with him, since it is only 
when one has full knowledge of the habits and 
resources of an enemy that the weakest point 
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An excellent device for the dissemination of intes- 
tinal parasites. The open-back privy is found in many 
rural districts, particularly in the south. 


for attack can be determined, and the attack, 
in consequence, made most effective. 


EXTERMINATION Looks Easy, BUT ISN’T 
Since the majority of worm parasites of man 
make their exit from the body as eggs or 
larvae in the excreta, it might be concluded 
that an end could very easily be put to their 
further spread, at least in the case of para- 
sites exclusively human, by sanitary disposal 
of feces. And it is true that this and this 
alone would effectually put an end forever 
to most human worm parasites, but the 
process would not be easy; it is difficult for 
the average civilized and cultured person to 
realize this. Throughout the warmer parts 
of the world the sanitary disposal of human 
excrement is not only not practiced by the 
vast majority of people, but even the idea is 
absolutely foreign and unheard of. Through- 
out the greater part of the orient, and particu- 
larly in China, human feces have been used 
as fertilizer for gardens and farms for count- 
less centuries, and it is no small undertaking 
to alter such a deeply rooted custom. Care- 
lessness with regard to sanitation is by no 
means confined to the orient, however, The 
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condition in tropical America is fairly well 
illustrated by this fact: of sixty-one patients 
with hookworm who were questioned by the 
Anemia Commission at Utuado, Porto Rico, 
fifty-five had never used privies of any kind, 
and of the six who did _ cccasionally use 
them, only two lived in rural districts. Of 
189,500 rural homes examined by the Rocke- 
feller Sanitary Commission in our south- 
eastern states, 96,000 were not provided with 
privies of any sort, 87,000 had unsanitary 
open-back privies, which are little better than 
none at all, and 7,000, less than 4 per cent. 
had sanitary privies. Privies on many proper- 
ties are used only by the women and children, 
or by the family of the farm manager. In the 
summer of 1921 in the course of a hookworm 
survey in one of our southern states under 
the direction of the International Health Board, 
I had occasion to visit more than a thousand 
rural homes; I can recall seeing only one 
sanitary privy. Even the schools were pro- 
vided with open-back privies, the drainage 
from which in some instances ran down over 
the playgrounds used by dozens of barefooted 
children. When such conditions exist in the 
rural districts of a large section of what we 
unblushingly call one of the most enlightened 
countries in the world, one can begin to realize 
the tremendous difficulties which must inevita- 
bly accompany any attempt to _ introduce 
sanitation among the natives of tropical coun- 
tries. Patient and continued demonstration 























evidently the 
happy home for many intestinal worms, since a single 
treatment with oil of chenopodium caused the evacu- 
ation of the eighty-one eelworms (Ascaris) shown in 


This nine-year old Brazilian was 


the picture. Eighty-nine hookworms were also 
recovered, but they are too small to show in the 


picture. 
(Courtesy of the International Health Board 
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in schools, hospitals, and homes, of simple 
hut efficient sanitation and the resulting 
advantages to vitality and strength of man, 
must inevitably accompany instruction and 
propaganda in order to bring home the lesson 
of sanitation to the unenlightened, often 
stunted in brain and will power by the very 
parasites which their unsanitary habits foster. 
It is absurd to rely on the ability of the 
average victim of hookworm, dwelling in the 
filthy environment in which he was born and 
brought up, to form a conception of commu- 
nity cleanliness, which he has never seen, that 
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will result in public benefits, which he has 
never known. 

The person who has seen conditions under 
which the hookworm and _ other parasites 
flourish easily realizes that when it is possible 
to accompany the slow process of education in 
a sanitary mode of life with other methods for 
eradication of human parasites, such measures 
are of the utmost importance, and since such 
measures are strictly dependent on a knowl- 
edge of the life and habits of the various 
parasites to be dealt with, this knowledge 
becomes of prime importance. 





Drug Addiction 


— 


BLOEDORN 





HE exact number of drug addicts in 
'®} the United States is to a certain extent 
‘/ a matter of speculation. We have at 
present no means of arriving at a 
correct census of drug addicts, and 
must base our estimate on incomplete 
data. The number has been variously esti- 
mated at from two hundred thousand to two 
million. It is probable that the latter figure is 
much too high and that the lower figure comes 
nearer the truth. But even if the low estimate 
is the more nearly correct, 














would be found in cities, particularly the larger 
centers of population, and especially in con- 
gested and overcrowded districts. 

In spite of the most stringent laws that 
legislators have been able to enact regarding 
the distribution of habit-forming drugs, in 
spite of all the efforts made by the civil 
authorities to enforce these laws, the fact 
remains that these drugs can still be obtained 
for purposes other than medicinal, with pos- 
sibly the only difference that for the addict the 

cost has advanced several 





it becomes evident at once 


hundred per cent. There is 


that the situation involves 
grave economic and _ soci- 
ologic problems, since the 
army of drug addicts is 
larger than our present 
standing army and more 
than twice as large as our 
present navy. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 
The problem, furthermore, 


There are many popular mis- 
conceptions concerning drug 
addicts, their difficulties and 
temptations, and the adequacy 
of the cures on which they rely 
to take away their craving. The 
evil of drug addiction is not to 
be conquered by any one na- 
tion, says Lieutenant Commander 
Bloedorn of the Medical Corps 
of the United States Navy. The 
problem is international; it must 
be fought by reducing the pro- 
duction of drugs and smuggling, 


abundant evidence to prove 
that new drug addicts are 
constantly being added to 
the already large army of 
noneffectives, and that this 
increase in the number of 
drug addicts is not alto- 
gether a passive affair, but 
that active recruiting is go- 
ing on; in other words, per- 
sons interested in the sale 


is not confined to any par- 
licular state or community, 
but is nation wide. 
it a problem which con- 
cerns only this country. 


addicts. 





as well as by studying the condi- 
Rat te tions under which young and 
NOF 18 old, sick and 


of drugs to confirmed users 
are not averse to increas- 
ing the demand by enlisting 
recruits. An appreciable 
number of drug addicts ac- 


well become 








Practically every nation at 

the present time is faced with the neces- 
sity of taking steps to combat this evil. 
Drug addiction is in reality an international 
problem, and cooperation between the nations 
of the world is not only advisable, but also 
necessary if any great headway is to be made 
In stamping it out. No one country has been 
Successful so far in accomplishing this result 
by individual action. 

_In a survey of the incidence of drug addic- 
lion, the highest percentage of cases probably 


quired the habit through 
dealers’ efforts. As long as the drugs can be 
obtained easily, there will continue to be a 
steady stream of new addicts to fill the ranks 
of those who fall out and to help to swell 
the total. 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS OF DruG ApbpIcTs 
I have used the term “army” in referring 
to drug addicts, but the term is only applicable 
to this group in that it gives the impression 
of numbers. We visualize an army as a 
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body of trained, disciplined men, in excellent 
physical condition, capable and dependable 
when called on to perform duty, inspired by 
patriotic motives, proud to wear the distinctive 
mark of their calling, and withal a sight to 
quicken the pulse and gladden the eye. The 
men of the army of drug addicts, however, 
wear no distinctive uniform, their ranks are 
ragged, they take no pride in belonging to 
this army, but try to conceal the fact by every 
possible means, their physical condition is 
below par, they are not amenable to dis- 
cipline, they are not capable or dependable, 
and the emotions they inspire are dread, 
repulsion, loathing, perhaps pity. Their ranks 
include all members of society, the profes- 
sional man, the nurse, the business man, the 
student, the actor, the laborer, the prostitute, 
the dweller of the slums, and the criminal. 











International. 


Hashish, a narcotic made from hemp, is smoked, 
drunk, or taken with confections. This member of 
the government Narcotic Squad found it in cigaret 
form on this particular raid in Brooklyn. 


For an understanding of the problems of 
the drug addicts it is well to gain some insight 
into the character, environment, and factors 
conducive to or leading up to their addiction, 
and the reasons for continuing a habit which 
they admit to be undesirable, expensive, and 
degrading, and which tends to lower their 
earning capacity, separate them from families 
and friends, and make them outcasts from 
society. Many persons are still inclined to 
regard them as a group of mental, moral, and 
physical defectives, who through some inherent 
weakness have been predestined to fall by 
the wayside and who, if not actual criminals, 
at least are potential criminals. The dictionary 
has been exhausted in a search for adjectives 
to describe drug addicts. They are repre- 
sented as lacking in all the virtues and possess- 
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ing innumerable vices, and as being constant 
offenders against the law. In fact, the law 
itself stamps them as criminal, for it provides 
penal servitude for any one having the drug 
in his possession unlawfully, and naturally 
addicts have drugs in their possession daily, 


CRIMINAL TENDENCIES THE RESULT OF Drugs 


A study of these unfortunates at close range 
does not bear out the statement often made 
that drug addicts invariably belong to the 
so-called criminal class. It is true that when 
the drug has come to be a necessity for the 
addict the importance of getting enough of 
it every day overshadows everything else in 
his life, and in order to get it he has little 
hesitancy in breaking the law if this should 
be necessary. These traits develop and become 
engrafted in direct proportion to the desire to 
secure the drug, and are not necessarily the 
result of inherent criminal tendencies. In other 
words, the addict is not an addict because he 
has criminal tendencies; he develops criminal 
tendencies because he is an addict. 

The term “moral delinquents” has come to 
be applied to drug addicts, and while there 
is justification for this term, it does not throw 
much light on the group as a whole. They 
cannot well be considered a class, but certain 
experiences do belong to a majority of the 
group. The manner in which the habit was 
begun, the circumstances leading up to addic- 
tion, the effect of the drug, and the mental 
attitude of the beginner and his age in a large 
number of cases are strikingly alike. 


THE So-CALLep CurE ONLY HALF A CURE 


Much time, effort, and money have been 
expended toward curing the addict after the 
habit has become fixed, and comparatively 
little on looking into the causes of and 
preventing the conditions that are directly 
responsible for the habit. There are numerous 
excellent institutions throughout the country 
where drug addicts are admitted, treated, and 
apparently cured, and it is a fairly easy 
process in such an institution to advance the 
patient to the stage where he is not taking 
any more drugs. These supposedly cured 
persons make way for a steady stream of 
new addicts, repeaters, and backsliders. They 
are all cared for very well while in hospitals 
or sanitariums, and strenuous efforts are made 
to free them from their addiction, and then 
they are passed along to shift for themselves. 
The period of their lives before admission, 
when the habit was being formed, is dis- 
regarded, and the period of their lives after 
discharge in a great majority of instances is 
more or less unknown. We do know, how- 
ever, that many who are discharged from 
institutions as apparently cured may go [or 
weeks or even months without the drug, but 
when some trying situation arises with which 
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they feel unable to cope, they resort again 
to the drug. 
PREVENTIVE MEASURES NE®=DED 

in this day and age when preventive medi- 
cine has come to overshadow all other aspects 
of the healing art, we would do well to devote 
our energies primarily toward the preventive 
treatment of drug addiction. If we could pre- 
vent fresh recruits from joining the ranks, the 
problem would be solved automatically with 
the passing of the present generation of addicts. 

How is the habit acquired? Often from a 
confirmed addict. In some cases he actively 
encourages the use of drugs. There are two 
reasons for this, the financial gain from 
bringing in new recruits and selling them the 
drug and the desire on the part of many 
addicts for company. The majority of addicts 
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price. The addict finds that he does well to 
cooperate with the distributor and almost 
never will give information that discloses the 
source of supply. As he becomes more con- 
firmed in the use of drugs, he realizes more 
and more his dependence on them;  par- 
ticularly after running short a time or two 
and experiencing the resulting unpleasant 
sensations, his first aim in life is to have a 
supply of drugs on hand. Many an addict 
will hoard the drug against the time when it 
may become hard to procure, and in the mean- 
time go without sufficient food or clothing, 
since to him the drug seems the first necessity 
of life. The addict in this stage is dangerous 
to society, and will stop at nothing to satisfy 
his desire for the drug. Having exhausted 
his own resources, he will appropriate the 
resources of other persons. 

















International. 


More than three million dollars worth of drugs and the outfits for taking them were destroyed 
by the New York Police Narcotic Squad in a single day last year. 


have friends or acquaintances who take the 
drug. The average person has a certain 
horror of the drug habit and instinctively 
recoils from any suggestion of using drugs 
himself. But constant association with com- 
panions who use habit-forming drugs helps to 
overcome this feeling, particularly during the 


susceptible period of youth. Many addicts 
patronize so-called clubs where they may 


indulge in drugs without risk of detection by 
their employers or their families. 

A drug addict, then, may be regarded as 
a focus of infection, the poison of which spreads 
by direct contact with susceptible persons. 
The average person is unable to secure drugs, 
as a rule, on his own initiative, but once his 
circle of acquaintances enlarges to include an 
addict, he finds habit-forming drugs within 
easy reach as long as he can produce the 


The number of persons who begin the use 
of drugs through illness, insomnia, or per- 
sistent pain, while constituting a large aggre- 
gate, is believed to form a relatively small 
percentage of the total. 

AppIcTs 


YoutTH OF MANY 


The age at which addiction begins is an 
interesting point and well worth attention. At 
Bellevue Hospital a few years ago, we went 
over the records of 2,759 patients admitted for 
treatment of drug addiction. It was found 
that six hundred and eight, 22 per cent., of 
the patients were between the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty-three, and more than 12 per 
cent. were between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty. When we take into consideration 
the fact that most addicts have been constant 
users of the drug for at least a year or more 
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before admission to a hospital, we realize that 
a large percentage began the use of drugs 
while they were still minors. This _ fact 
appears significant and is well worthy of con- 
sideration in our efforts at eradicating this 
evil. Other predisposing factors to drug addic- 
tion are overcrowding, insanitary surroundings, 
and a lack of the facilities for healthful recrea- 
tion. Once the habit is acquired it flourishes 
in persons with poor health and uncongenial 
environment. 

The mental attitude of the beginner is much 
the same in most cases. He does not begin 
the use of drugs, as a rule, with the set purpose 
of eventually becoming an addict. He may 
merely resort to drugs in an effort to tide him 
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sensations and delightful visions is_ believed 
to be not only at variance with the facts, but 
also te be dangerously suggestive to suscep- 
tible persons. Most drug addicts state rather 
bitterly that this idea of drugs producing 
delightful sensations is a myth. They realize 
only too well that drug addiction has not 


- solved for them the problems of life, but has 


merely entrapped them and made of them 
human derelicts. 


TEMPTATIONS AND DiIFFICULTIES OF ADDICTS 
If we could follow after discharge from the 
hospital patients who have tried to break 
away from the drug habit and smooth out 
all the difficulties, real or imaginary, that 
arise in their path, we could proba- 








over what he considers an emergency in his 
life, or he may begin in a rather haphazard 
and irregular manner, when the drug is offered 
to him occasionally by an associate, without 
realizing the seriousness of his step. Or, he 
may approach drugs with the idea of getting 
a certain thrill which he may feel he needs, 
and he is liable to do this when in company 
of others who suggest this and encourage him. 
The mental effect of the drug seems to be 
exhilaration at first, but after a few months 
this effect is not obtained, the usual addict 
states, and he merely takes the drug to ward 
off the discomfort and uneasiness that result 
when he goes without it. 

The impressions gained from the stage that 
drug addicts experience all sorts of pleasant 





— _ bly prevent many of them from 
returning to the old habit. This is 
manifestly impossible in most cases, 
but we might accomplish some good 
if we could change their environ- 
ment on discharge and keep them 
from going back to old haunts and 
associates. 

It is unfortunate that persons are 
considered “cured” when they have 
given up drugs for a few weeks or 
months. It is a psychologic fact 
that a habit followed for a number 
of years cannot be uprooted and 
thrown aside by treatment of a 
few weeks. The habit has become 
engrafted on the victim and is a 
part of his very being. His resis- 
tance has been broken down, and 
it is only natural that he should 
return to the habit on provocation. 
The records of a considerable num- 
ber of addicts show the pitiful fact 
that many have at some time taken 
the “cure.” The fact is, therefore, 








Internationa. that drug addiction, once firmly 


Here are some paraphernalia for the taking of drugs. These 
were confiscated during a raid on Boston’s Chinatown. 


established, leaves a person in a 
precarious position throughout life. 
I do not mean by this that all drug 
addicts invariably return to their old habits, 
but merely that the addict must be on 
constant guard, and is rarely in a_ position 
to view his past with complacency. And 
when he comes out of an institution, the time 
when he is particularly susceptible to a slight 
weight thrown in the balance, he still knows 
how he may get the drug: worse still, the 
drug always seems easy to get, and is even 
offered to him without cost. As long as he 
shows a tendency to leave it alone, his former 
companions seem free and eager to offer it, 
but as soon as the desire for the drug reasserts 
itself, their attitude changes, and he must pay 
the price in order to secure the drug. 
Invariably the victim of the drug habit tries 
to conceal the fact of his addiction. He 
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realizes that his employer would no doubt 
discharge him at once were he known to be 


an addict, and his difficulties in procuring the 


drug would be greatly increased.  Further- 
more, the fear of the law in most cases 


prompts him to cover his track by every con- 
ceivable means. Usually he realizes that his 
habit renders him unfit and that his means of 
livelihood depends to a great extent on con- 
cealing the fact of his unfitness. 

At first glance it may appear that all these 
efforts on the part of the drug addict would 
be of no avail, that his failing would be fairly 
easy to discover, and that the ravages caused 
by his addiction would be discernible to any 
one. The average person has a mental pic- 
ture, possibly inspired by some stage imper- 
sonation he has seen, of a person more or 
less emaciated, with sunken cheeks 
and sallow complexion, with the 
marks of the needle on arms and 
body, who nervously starts’ at 
the slightest sound and constantly 
touches himself as if to establish 
his own identity, and who always 
carries a hypodermic outfit and the 
necessary ammunition in his coat 
pocket. While this picture may 
represent the addict in some in- 
stances, and particularly in the later 
stages of addiction, it fails abso- 
lutely to identify the average drug 
addict. 

DiaGNosis OF DruG ADDICTION 

Not Easy 

As a matter of fact, the diag- 
nosis of drug addiction is one of 
the most difficult for the physician. 
In many instances, a person may 
indulge in drugs for years without 
even his family or intimate associ- — 
ates being aware of the fact. If 
he is careful as to dosage and time 
and place of taking the drug, he 
may get along fairly well. There 
are two periods in the daily routine of an 
addict when the diagnosis is easy. During the 
first period he is feeling the need of another 
dose of the drug; during the second, following 
the dose of the drug, he is getting the full physi- 
ologic effect. If either of these periods is longer 
than usual, in other words, if he is deprived 
of the drug for longer than usual, or if he 
takes a larger dose than customary, either 
through mistake or by intention, his predica- 
ment may then become noticeable. This evi- 
dent nervousness and uneasiness may attract 
attention when he is kept from the drug, or 
he may be found asleep or in a dazed condi- 
tion at some unusual hour or place following 
al overdose. These two periods occur in the 
life of every addict to a greater or less extent, 
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depending on the skill with which he regulates 
his consumption of the drug, and they tend to 
become more frequent the longer he indulges 
in the habit. 


PRODUCTION AND SMUGGLING 


or Druas 


COMBAT AGAINST 


It is becoming more and more evident thal 
the solution of the drug evil does not rest 
on any particular specific or cure. The under- 
lying cause, of which drug addiction may be 
merely an expression, must be investigated 
and removed. It is a well known fact that 
habit-forming drugs are produced on a scale 
out of all proportion to their needs for medic- 
inal purposes, and that this availability is one 
of the first reasons for their continued use. 
It is one of the most serious problems with 








International 


Two and one half million dollars worth of narcotics and 
“dope layouts” went into this furnace at the Headquarters Build- 
ing of the New York Police Department. 


which those concerned with the enforcement 
of the law have to contend. Our extensive 
coastline and our northern and _ = southern 


boundaries offer great opportunities for smug- 
gling, which, it is known, is conducted on a 
large scale. International conferences have 
been held and no doubt will be held again in 
an effort to gain cooperation between the 
nations of the world in order that this per- 
nicious practice may be brought to an end. 
Efforts are being made to correct this situation 
and the problem is being attacked by legis- 
lators, medical men, and civic organizations. 
We would do well to lend our support and 
cooperation in an effort to stamp out this 
evil which has assumed proportions great 
enough to attract international attention. 
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Outdoor Americans 


HARRY C. 


AVE you ever slept in the open, out 
where the sky is your roof and the 
whispering leaves sing you to a sleep 
that is all the more welcome for a 
good, muscle-stretching day outdoors? 
If you haven’t, you have missed one 
of the best things in America. Sleeping out 
is one of the incidentals of camping out. 
Camping out is coming to be our most popu- 
lar sport, a sport that is 





PHIBBS 


The comforts and conveniences of our ultra- 
civilized cities are prone to make us a seden- 
tary people. Automobiles and = arm-chairs 
make us forget that our legs were made for 
walking—that our bodies need exercise in 
order to keep us functioning properly. A 
camping trip helps remedy this. You can’t 
camp without getting your share of exercise. 
The conveniences and conventions are reduced 

to a minimum, and you 





neither a rich man’s privi- 
lege nor a poor man’s pre- 
rogative. A camping suit 
resembles a swimming suit 
in that it makes all men 
equal. 

The sport of camping 
out is typically American. 
It must have come to us 
from the pioneers, the wil- 
derness scouts who pushed 
the white man’s frontier 
west from the Allegha- 


tive method 


siderable 


equipment. 





Although Mr. Phibbs is thor- 
oughly conversant with all the 
trappings of modern camping 
de luxe, he adhers to the primi- 


the open and cooking on the 
Indian’s “little few sticks’ fire. 
Mr. Phibbs assures us that the 
thrills of pioneering, comfort- 
able nights, and meals of con- 
variety are 
possible with 


take your well-earned rest 
on the bosom of mother 
earth. 


CAMPING SITES ALWAYS NEAR 

You cannot offer the ex- 
cuse that you live far from 
the woods and waters where 
camping is most enjoyable. 
Fortunately, all over the 
country there are stretches 
of green that bring the out- 
doors close to home. 


sleeping in 


easily 
the simplest 








nies. Where the pioneers 

stretched their blankets under a_ balsam 
lean-to, we have reared cities equipped with 
comforts and conveniences that kings could 
not aspire to" in the long ago. The campers 
desert these comforts and conveniences of our 
highly sophisticated cities to find greater com- 
fort and content in the most convenient patch 
of woodland. 

Camping out is good for your health. It 
makes you swing your arms and stretch your 
legs, expand your lungs and sweat your body. 
It gets you back to some “first principles” of 
living that are good for both body and mind. 





A midday rest and lunch. 


Adjacent to our two larg- 
est cities, New York and Chicago, are some of 
the finest camping places possible. Across the 
river from New York loom the Palisades, 
a paradise of natural beauty that stretches north 
for more miles than you can walk in a day. 
Once, with a companion, I started north from 
opposite One Hundred and Twenty-Ninth Street 
and tramped through wood and over trail 
each day and camped each night for seven 
rounds of the sun. Over in New Jersey are 


delightful woods with sporty streams, on which 
the canoeist gets a thrill every few miles. And 
all within a few hours of City Hall Square. 





The mists of dawn. 
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Near Chicago are forest preserve lands along 
the banks of the Des Plaines and the North 
branch of the Chicago river—stretches of 
wooded country that must look almost the 
same as when the Indian set up his tepee 
there. A few hours outside of the city are 
the sand dunes of Indiana, as wild country 
as vou could wish, where the only thing that 
reminds you of civilization is the fact that 
you left it a few hours before. 
’ The automobile, with its capacity for trans- 
porting you and a load of grub and duffel to 
the banks of some tree-shaded stream is mak- 
ing outdoor fans of thousands every years. 

From the pioneers we inherited a tradition 
of packs and ways and means when camping, 
with a canoe, on foot, or with a pack horse. 
Now we have a science of automobile camping. 





A patch of woodland half an hour’s ride from the 
heart of a city. 


Makers of outdoor equipment have turned 
their ingenious brains to the matter, and have 
evolved compact light-weight shelter, bedding, 
and grub boxes that can be hitched to any- 
thing from a flivver up and leave room for an 
extra passenger to sit on someone’s lap. 


Wuat ‘To- WEAR 

To enjoy camping out you must know how. 
The inexperienced person can go outdoors 
with enough equipment to kill a mule and 
still suffer agonies of discomfort. The experi- 
enced camper with a few pounds of kit will 
repose as snug as a king on a canopied couch. 
It all depends on knowing how. For cloth- 
ing most of the old hands prefer wool shirt 
and breeches, with a sweater or mackinaw 
for the chill of the evening and the cold of 
the morning. Well-fitting, comfortable foot- 
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The cozy glow of a camp fire. 


wear: do not have the boots or leggings too 
high. Most of us prefer a boot that is about 
ten inches from heel to top. Wool socks 
or golf stockings; and if they hurt your feet, 
slip on a pair of silk stockings inside them. 
Any old hat with a brim or peak to shade 
your eyes—and you are ready. Women wear 
the same type of clothes as men, and enjoy 
the freedom from skirts and fallals, 


How AND WHERE TO SLEEP 

At night, if you would sleep warm, don’t 
try sleeping in your clothes. Have a warm 
suit of pajamas and comfy moccasins or 
slippers for night wear. 

Now comes the great problem of bedding. 
It is a problem, for only long usage or Indian 
birth enables you to sleep on the bare ground 
and get any rest. If you are an automobile 





The hardy ones sleep under the lee of a canoe. 
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camper, you can carry cots or any of the light 
beds that are being put on the market. Then 
with blankets you are fixed up. 

If you are camping where the pines and 
spruce are plentiful, an armful of branches 





A canoe-man’s camp. 


will make a spring couch; if your camp is 
laid in more settled places, an old comforter 
under your blankets will feel good. Pneu- 
matic mattresses are being sold, and are 
indeed soft and restful until the air becomes 
chilled and then they are as cold as charity. 
I have often stuffed a few armfuls of hay 
under the ground cloth of my tent; this makes 
a wonderful bed. 

Plenty of good blankets, preferably dark 
gray or brown, are a necessity, or better still, 
invest in a sleeping bag. Anthony Fiala, the 
explorer, has designed one that weighs only 
six pounds and is equal in warmth to four 
or five blankets. Get into your nightclothes, 
creep into your sleeping bag, and you will 
have a warm comfortable sleep, no matter 
what the weather. 

Ir You Want a TENT 

Pick your tent to suit your fancy, but have 
it light. A little balloon silk affair of the 
forester or cruiser type with a duck ground 
cloth is roomy and packs into a small space. 
A tent of this type can be pitched by one 
person in a few minutes. 

The army surplus sales and army experi- 
ence have brought a lot of pup tents into the 
field; these are just a rough and ready make- 
shift, an overhead shelter with little “head 
room.” Women usually prefer a more roomy 
tent with a ground cloth and the privacy 
insured by being able to enclose it, four square 
to the world. 

WHat To Cook 


When it comes to cooking, you will be sur- 
prised what nolirishing and palatable meals a 
real outdoor cook can concoct over a little 
fire of sticks, with a grid and a few pots and 
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pans. Maybe it is the fresh air and exercise: 
but the best meal in the best hotel does no 
taste half so good as the plain mess served 
from the camp fire. 

The woman who can cook will quickly adapt 
her methods to the means at hand. The man 
who can’t cook had better learn how. Up in 
the north woods, the guides and Indians have 
the fry pan habit. They fry everything, and 
only a guide or an Indian has a digestion 
which can stand that. A small reflecting oven 
before the fire will do wonders in baking meat, 
fish, or biscuits. Canned foods offer a wide 
choice, and pancakes or biscuits are easily 
made from the prepared flours. Be sure to 
get fresh green vegetables whenever or wher- 
ever you can. Without them your diet becomes 
unbalanced and does not give you the proper 
nourishment. The whole matter of camp cook- 
ing is well covered in a book on the subject 
by Horace Kephart. 

TAKE It Easy 

When you go camping or tramping, don't 
try to do too much. First day out you will 
have an inclination to show what a_ husky 
you are, only to suffer for it the second day 
with aching muscles. Take it easy; tune your 
body up to outdoor fitness by degrees. Take 
a little more exercise each day than you did 
the day before. At the end of the week you 
should be able to tramp from twenty to thirty 
miles in a day without looking for your “sec- 
ond wind.” 

Make yourself as comfortable as you can. 
It is only the “tenderfoot” who sleeps with 








A strictly one-man tent. 


a rock in the middle of his back to remind 
him that he is roughing it. The experienced 
camper eats well, sleeps well, rests easy, and 
gets a lot of health and recreation out of a trip, 
comes home rested and refreshed, ready to 
stand another siege of desk, office, or factory. 
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The Late Summer and 


Fall T'ype 


I. CHANDLER WALKER 


JURING the late summer and early fall 
there occurs fairly commonly through- 
f out the United States a type of hay 
Bat fever that is remarkable, in com- 
06 | parison with the early spring and 
' — the summer types, for the severity 
of symptoms, the long duration of the season, 
and the large number of persons affected. 
The chief cause of fall hay fever is_ the 
pollen of wind-pollinated plants of the Com- 
positae, such as ragweed and sagebrush, which 
flower in the late summer and fall. In 
some localities, however, other wind-pollinated 
plants, such as pigweed, or 





and go to seed about the first of October. 
In some patients the hay fever symptoms do 
not stop when pollination ceases; because of 
infection of the irritated mucous membranes 
by bacteria, the sneezing, nasal discharge, and 
lacrimation are continued into the early 
winter, sometimes even until Christmas. 

In New England the common ragweed 


(Ambrosia elatior) grows abundantly along 
roadsides, in vacant lots and waste places, 
and in uncultivated garden plots. Wherever 


the sod has been broken and the ground 
then left undisturbed, the weed gets a foot- 
hold. The plant at first 





lamb’s-quarters, and ama- 
ranth, or tumbleweed, be- 


The silver gray of the sage- 


grows with one main stem, 
like a little tree, and with 
finely divided fresh 


longing to the Chenopodi- 
aceae and Amaranthaceae, 
and grasses that have a sec- 
ond period of pollination 
late in the summer, are 
factors of great importance 
in the cause and treatment. 
The season of fall hay fever 
begins about the first of 
July in the extreme south 
and southwest, and about 
the middle of August far- 
ther north. The season ends 
gradually with the going to 


brush and the graceful stalks of its 


the goldenrod can have little 
charm for the victim of fall hay 
fever, while the shaggy ragweed 
is abominable in his sight. Other 
flowers in bad repute, particu- 
larly among the Compositae, are 
here enumerated by Dr. Walker. 
The campaigns of a few states to 
rid the highways and byways 
of ragweed should find staunch 
supporters among the _ citizens 
who must either suffer misery 
therefrom at home or travel far 
to a haven where ragweed is 
not. The type of hay fever that 
is caused by various foods and 
animal emanations is also com- 


green leaves, it bears a 
superficial resemblance to 
a young tomato plant. As 
the ragweed plant matures, 


however, many branches 
spring up from the _ base, 
the foliage turns a dusty 


green, and the whole plant 
assumes the weedy ragged 
appearance that justifies its 
common name. It grows 
to a height of two or three 
feet, with great variation in 


seed of the flowers that 
cause the symptoms, unless 





mented on by Dr. Walker. the 


the shape of the leaf and 
hairiness of the tough 
stem. In late July and early 








there are severe early frosts, 
when the season ends in a 
single night by the freezing of the flowers. 


RAGWEED IN NEW ENGLAND 

In New England the fall hay fever season 
begins about the fifteenth or twentieth of 
August, when the ragweed first pollinates. 
Many patients name a certain day, and even 
a definite hour, when the symptoms are 
expected to appear each year, and the assign- 
ment of a definite day and hour of onset is 
not altogether to be discounted as mere imagi- 
nation on the part of the patient, for it has 
a basis of fact, since ragweed begins to polli- 
nate on almost the same day each summer, 
unless the season is unusually backward or 
rainy. The symptoms of hay fever continue 
until the ragweed flowers are killed by frost 
late in September, or if the autumn is unusu- 
ally late, until the ragweed flowers dry up 


August, the green cone- 
shaped spikes, upon which are the bracts that 
cover the flowers, begin to grow out at the tips 
of the branches. Then the green bracts, which 
at first are pressed close against the stem of 
the spike, are raised to a horizontal position. 
Beneath the bracts appear the little bunches of 
inconspicuous staminate flowers, the most sim- 
ple of flower forms-——a few bracts and bristles 
around the stamens; the pistillate flowers, of 
equal simplicity, are in the bur-like heads at 
the base of the spikes. From the anthers of 
the stamens are shed into the air enormous 
quantities of buoyant pollen grains. In a 
‘ragweed patch on a dry morning late in 
August, the plants are found to be dusted 
with the yellow pollen grains that rise in the 
air in little clouds of yellow dust when the 
plants are jostled; the passerby’s shoes are 
powdered with the pollen. The first flowers 
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mature at the base of the flowering spike, 
and the spike continues to elongate for a 
month or six weeks after the first staminate 
flowers at the base have shed their pollen. 
The flowers mature progressively from the 
base to the tip of the spike until all the 
flowers have finished pollination, or until the 
process is abruptly brought to an end by a 
severe early frost. By this continuous process 
of pollination, fresh supplies of pollen are 
shed into the air on every dry morning and 
blown abroad by the wind. Rain removes 
the pollen grains with other dust particles 
from the air; it is said that pollen once 
thoroughly wetted down cannot rise again. 
This removal of pollen 
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contact. In this way, many flowers of the 
garden and meadow, which, being insect pol- 
linated, cannot cause hay fever, are often 
considered to be the chief cause of the symp- 
toms. Some patients must be tested with the 
pollen of many of the flowers in blossom at 
the same time as the ragweed before they 
are convinced, by the tests positive to ragweed 
pollen and questionable or negative to most 
other pollens, that ragweed is the principal 
cause and the other flowers of secondary 
importance, or of no effect. 

One type of ragweed, the so-called giant 
or western ragweed (Ambrosia trifida), is 
quite different from the eastern or dwarf rag- 

weed in its large leaves 





from the air by rain ex- 
plains the relief that hay 
fever patients feel after a 
storm. Under a_ micro- 
scope, the pollen grains of 
ragweed, which are very 
small and light, appear 
nearly spherical and cov- 
ered with blunt projec- 
tions, like little burs. 

The pollen of the east- 
ern ragweed is so abun- 
dant and buoyant that it 
is present everywhere in 
the atmosphere during the 
period of pollination in 
the regions where it grows. 
Although the amount of 
pollen in the atmosphere 
may be less in the cities 
than in the country, 
enough pollen is blown in 
from outside the city or is 
produced in vacant lots to 
cause symptoms in sensi- 
tive persons. The pollen 
is mixed with the dust of 
the street, and it adheres 
to the flowers and leaves 
of other plants that grow 
in the vicinity of ragweed 
plants. For this reason patients are usually 
much worse when driving along a_ coun- 
try road. Sometimes the symptoms become 
more severe as the patient approaches a 
corn field, not because he is affected by 
corn pollen as well as by ragweed, as might 
be supposed, but because ragweed grows in 
the corners and uncultivated portions of the 
field, and the ragweed pollen may be adher- 
ing to the corn itself. Flowers, such as asters 
and goldenrod, may have enough ragweed 
pollen sticking to them to produce severe 
symptoms in patients sensitive to ragweed, 
but the victims believe that they are affected 
by the flowers with which they come in 








of three deep lobes, the 
growth to ten or twelve 
feet in height, the thick 
woody stem, and the coarse 
bristly inflorescence. Giant 
ragweed is rare in New 
England and the eastern 
states, but west of the 
Alleghanies, in the middle 
and far western states, it 
is common. The pollen 
of the western ragweed is 
large and heavy as com- 
pared with the pollen of 
the eastern species, and 
hence even in the regions 
where western ragweed is 
abundant, the area affected 
is comparatively limited. 
As an important cause of 
fall hay fever, even in the 
places where it is com- 
mon, it is usually super- 
seded therefore by other 
members of the Compositae 
with lighter pollen. 





Flowers of the giant ragweed (Ambrosia 
trifida), so-called western ragweed, of im- 
portance in the cause of fall hay fever. 

(Courtesy of Lea and Febiger.) 


MEMBERS OF THE COMPOSI- 
TAE FALSELY ACCUSED 


Ragweed is not the only 
member of the Compositae that pollinates in 
the northeastern states during August and Sep- 
tember. Sunflower, cosmos, aster, goldenrod, 
marigold, coreopsis, and chrysanthemum are 
in blossom in the garden during the late sum- 
mer and autumn, but in these flowers the 
amount of pollen produced is so small and the 
pollen grains are so heavy that not enough 
pollen can be inhaled except by direct smelling 
of the flower to produce hay fever, even in the 
unusual person who may be sensitive to them. 
Goldenglow has been known to give posilive 
skin reactions, but it can cause hay fever 
only by direct inhalation of the pollen. Wild 
aster, the yellow daisy or black-eyed Susat, 
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and goldenrod, because they are conspicuous 
and abundant in the autumn fields and woods, 
and grow in the same location and at the 
same season as the ragweed, are commonly 
believed to be the cause of fall hay fever. 
When these flowers seem to cause hay fever 
symptoms in sensitive persons who smell or 
handle them, the trouble is usually caused 
by ragweed pollen adherent to the flowers. 
Naturally, since the patient does not see the 
inconspicuous but abundant ragweed, he 
believes that the conspicuous flowers cause 
the symptoms. Although an occasional patient 
is found by means of the. skin tests with 
pollens to be somewhat sensitive to golden- 
rod, he is almost invariably more sensitive 
to ragweed pollen, and more conclusive still, 
the symptoms are relieved by treatment with 
ragweed pollen extract. Other members of 
the Compositae that flower abundantly dur- 
ing autumn in New England 
are chickory and the fall dan- 
delion, or aconite, but they are 
not known to cause hay fever, 
since they produce very small 
amounts of pollen. 

In New England, therefore, 
almost all patients with fall 
hay fever react strongly to rag- 
weed, when tested with pollens 
on the skin, and ragweed is 
the only pollen with which it 
is essential to test, except in 
the occasional patient who may 
be sensitive to the pollen of 
some other flower to which he 
is exposed, and who fails to 
react to ragweed. It is often 
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wormwood, as it is sometimes called, is a 
common weed except on the tops of moun- 
tains and far north, where the climate is too 
cold for it to grow. What has been said in 
this paper concerning the cause and treatment 
of fall hay fever in New England is true 
of most of the United States south and east 
of Kansas, except that the season varies in 
the north and the south, and locally pigweed, 
amaranth, and other weeds, where they grow 
in great abundance, are of importance. In 
the central states from Illinois and Nebraska 
south to Louisiana and New Mexico, marsh 
elder (lva ciliata) is important where it 
grows, usually in moist soil. In the central 
and western states another important factor 
in the cause of early fall hay fever is the 
Russian thistle (Salsola_ pestifer), an intro- 
duced weed that blooms in cultivated fields 
and waste places from July to September. 


IN ARIZONA 


In Arizona the third season 
of hay fever begins about the 
first of July, or a little earlier, 
and continues until frost, end- 
ing gradually. Important causes 
of the late summer or fall hay 
fever in this region are care- 
less weed (Amaranthus _pal- 
meri), red root, or pigweed 
(Amaranthus retroflexus), sev- 
eral varieties of the Cheno- 
podiaceae, commonly called 
lamb’s-quarters or goosefoot, 
and three common varieties of 
Atriplex, or salt bush. After 


Pollen of the common rag- the summer rains all of these 


. weed (Ambrosi ior), - : 
desirable, however, to test  pifieg fares 500 + acai Foor plants pollinate profusely. 


In 


with the pollens of goldenrod, common in New England. The the irrigated country Bermuda 
goldenglow, aster, corn, yellow pollen rises in clouds as the grass and Johnson grass, which 


daisy, white daisy, or some 
of the common garden flow- 
ers like sunflower, in order to convince the 
patient that ragweed is the real cause of the 
hay fever, as shown by the strongly positive 
reaction to ragweed and the weaker or negative 
reactions to the other pollens. If there is a 
marked reaction to any of the common flowers, 
the patient should be warned to avoid the 
flower that -gives the reaction, and it is well to 
keep such flowers as the sunflower and golden- 
glow from the house and garden. In general, 
patients with severe fall hay fever should 
be warned against smelling flowers, and 
against driving along dusty roads or going 
Into fields where ragweed grows, since such 
exposure may bring on or aggravate the 
Symptoms of hay fever. 


East oF KANSAS 


East of Kansas the eastern or dwarf rag- 
Weed (Ambrosia artemisifolia), or Roman 


plants are jostled. 
(Courtesy of Lea and Febiger.) 


are two principal causes of 
the grass hay fever of early 
summer in Arizona, have a second period 
of pollination, and another grass, the annual 
finger-grass (Chloris elegans) comes _ into 
flower and is the cause of a fall grass hay 
fever in some persons. Since Bermuda grass 
and Johnson grass are important factors 
in the cause of grass hay fever of early 
summer and again in the late summer and 
fall, the treatment of patients who are sensi- 
tive to these grasses is of primary importance. 
In the middle and higher altitudes of Arizona, 
although the same amaranths and chenopods 
occur to some extent, the wind-pollinated 
Compositae, particularly Franseria tenuifolia, 
or false ragweed, and several common species 
of Artemisia or wormwood, are of first impor- 
tance as hay fever plants. The annual finger- 
grass blossoms in the fall in the middle 
altitudes also. Other common Compositae, 


a 
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such as the sunflower, western ragweed, west- 
ern goldenrod, rayless goldenrod or rabbit 
bush, asters, daisies, and many cultivated 
species may by close contact bring on attacks 
in certain persons who are sensitive to the 
wind-pollinated Compositae. 


IN COoLoRADO 

In Colorado, according to a recent survey, 
ragweed is said to be a common cause of 
hay fever in and about the cities on the 
eastern slope of the mountains, but not in 
the western part of the state. The sagewort 
(Artemisia campestris) 
plains at the eastern 
foot of the mountains, 
but rare on the plains 
west of the moun- 
tains. In the western 
part of the state sage- 
brush and _— saltbush 
are of primary impor- 
tance. Ragweed and | 
Russian thistle are | 
not found in altitudes 
above six or. seven 
thousand feet, while 
sagewort grows” as 
high as nine thou- | 
sand, and sagebrush 
and timothy grow 
even higher. Kochia, 
the summer cycla- 
men or burning bush, 
pollinating from late 
July until frost, is an 
escape abundant about 
Pueblo, and impor- 
tant locally. Lamb’s- 
quarters (Chenopodi- | 
um album), in blos-— 
som from early July | 
until frost, is of im- 
portance in regions 
where it is abundant. ——— « 


is common on. the 





IN CALIFORNIA of the hay fever season. 


In California the 

eastern or dwarf ragweed is_ practically 
unknown. A dwarf variety of ragweed 
(Ambrosia pumila), pollinating in May and 


June, is known only in the region about 
San Diego. One variety of western rag- 
weed (Ambrosia psilostachya) found gen- 


erally throughout the state, especially in low 
ground and waste places, pollinates from 
June until October, but the potential area 
affected by it is restricted by the large size 
and weight of the pollen grains. The most 
common cause of fall hay fever in California 
is the mugwort, or sagewort (Arlemisia vul- 
garis), which is abundant throughout the state, 
especially in the low lands; it pollinates from 





Lamb’s-quarters (Chenopodium album) at the time 
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July until November. Sagebrush (Artemisia 
tridentata), which pollinates from August until 
November, is the chief cause of “mountain 
hay fever,” but it occurs in California only 
to the east of the Sierra Nevada and in 
regions adjacent to the desert in the southern 
part of the state. Coast sagebrush (Artemisia 
californica), abundant in the coast range from 
San Francisco to San Diego, is important in 
the regions where it pollinates from August 
to October, and often it blossoms out of season, 
Various species of Franseria, false ragweed, 
occur in California, pollinating in succession 
from March to December, but they are not 

important hay fever 
— plants except locally, 
Poverty-weed (Iva ax- 
illaris), found on low 
ground throughout the 
state, pollinates abun- 
dantly from July to 
September, and it is 
important where it 
grows. The Califor- 
| nia goldenrod, which 
| is found §scatteringly 
| throughout the state, 
| particularly in __ the 
| foothills, pollinates in 








the summer and au- 

tumn, but it is not 
'| nearly so abundant as 
| the goldenrod of the 
east, and it is believed 
to be of no impor- 
tance in causing hay 
fever. Dune _ tansy 
and the tansy of culti- 
vated gardens _ polli- 
nate from August to 
November, but they 
do not cause hay fever. 
Telegraph plant (Hel- 
erotheca grandiflora), 
—# common in the valleys 
of the interior and 
in southern California, 
where it  pollinates 
throughout the summer and autumn, does not 
seem to be a hay fever plant. Hymenochloa 
salsola, on the lower foothills of the desert, 
is important. The Russian thistle (Salsola 
kali) is abundant in warm and dry _ places, 
and is important as a hay fever plant only 
in such districts. Bract scale (Atriplex brac- 
teosa) of the Chenopodiaceae is important iD 
alkaline areas of the interior and _ pollinates 
chiefly in the summer, but some plants pol- 
linate as early as April and others as late 
as October, and other species of saltbush, 
particularly red scale (Atriplex rosea), are 
important in summer and autumn. Lamb’s- 
quarters, or pigweed (Chenopodium album), 
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common around all towns, pollinates from 
June to October, and occasionally it is found 
in such large masses as to cause hay fever. 


Rough pigweed (Amaranthus _ retroflexus), 
common around towns in barnyards and 


neglected fields, has abundant pollen in the 
morning from July to November, and is a 
pest to the victim of hay fever. 


TREATMENT OF FALL Hay 

The methods of treatment of fall hay fever 
are similar to those described in detail for 
the treatment of the hay fever of early sum- 
mer. When it has been 
determined by the’ skin - 
test which pollen or group 
of pollens affects the pa- 
tient, further tests should 
be made with great care 
on every patient with the 
dilutions of pollen that are 
to be used in treatment. 
These tests with dilutions of 
pollen differentiate, among 
several pollens to which 
the patient is sensitive, the 
pollen that gives the strong- 
est reaction in the greatest 
dilution; furthermore, by 
determining a dilution of 
the pollen to which the 
patient is most sensitive so 
weak that no reaction is 
given on the skin, the initial 
dose of the treatment is 
found. 

As with the treatment of 
spring hay fever, the most 
successful and entirely sat- 
isfactory treatment of fall | 
hay fever is preseasonal | 
and preventive. It should 
begin fifteen or sixteen 
weeks before the usual 
time of onset of the symp- 
toms and end about a week 
before. Experience has — 
shown that by this method 
of treatment one fourth of 
the patients are entirely 
free from hay fever symp- 
loms, almost one fifth are practically free, 
almost one third have only about 25 per cent. 
as much trouble as usual, and another one 
fourth of the number have not more than 50 
per cent. as much trouble as usual. 

The next most successful method of treat- 
ment begins some time before the usual time 
of onset of the symptoms and continues in 
gradually increasing amounts right through 
the hay fever season. Of patients treated by 
this method, more than one tenth are prac- 
ically free from symptoms, one third have 


FEVER 








Sagebrush 


hay fever patients. 





(Artemisia tridentata) 
Arizona, where it is an annoyance to many 
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only about 25 per cent. as much trouble as 
usual, and almost one half have less than 
50 per cent. as much trouble as usual. 

In general, the amount of relief from hay 
fever depends more or less upon the amount 
of treatment that is given before the onset 
of the symptoms; hence the earlier the patient 
applies to the physician for the treatment, the 
better is his chance. 


A third method of treatment described for 


the treatment of spring hay fever consists of 
four or five injections of minute amounts of 
pollen 


after the hay fever has set 
in. This method of treat- 
- ment is hazardous at best, 
since it introduces mea- 
sured amounts of pollen 
into the system of the pa- 
tient at the same time that 
unknown quantities are 
being inhaled from the air, 
| and is hardly worth trying 
with hay fever from rag- 
weed. Besides, ragweed, 
unlike the grasses, does 
not grow everywhere, and 
there are regions in the 
mountains, the Thousand 


extract 


| Islands, and the north 
woods where ragweed is 
almost unknown, and 


where the patient suscepti- 
| ble to hay fever would be 
_ almost if not entirely free. 


MISCELLANEOUS CAUSES OI 
Hay Fever 
| Although the pollens of 
wind-pollinated plants are 
by far the most frequent 
and important causes of 
hay fever, occasionally 
patients with hay fever do 
not give any reaction to 
| the pollens abundant at the 
time of their symptoms. In 
a certain’ proportion of 
such patients, foods, such 
as green corn, peaches, 
melons, green apples, and 
strawberries, which are 
‘aten only at certain times of the year, are 
found to cause the hay’ fever symptoms, and 
partial or entire relief results from avoiding the 
foods by which they are affected. 

Many patients who are sensitive to a pollen 
find that their hay fever symptoms are aggra- 
vated by eating certain foods which at other 
times they can eat without discomfort. The 
use of home-made wines, such as dandelion 
and elderberry wine, may aggravate hay 
fever in patients who are sensitive to the 
pollens that occur in such wines. 


from 
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Some patients have seasonal hay fever, par- 
ticularly in the spring and early summer, but 
the period of symptoms does not correspond 
exactly to any season of pollination. Such 
patients are sometimes found to be sensitive 
to animal emanations such as horse dander, 
the hair of dog or cat, or in rare instances 
of guinea-pig or rabbit, goose and chicken 
feathers, or in a few cases to the feathers of 
some pet bird. Their symptoms may occur 
at any time of year, when they come into 
close contact with the offending animal, but 
the hay fever becomes pronounced and of 
long duration in the spring and early summer, 
when animals shed their coats and _ birds 
moult their feathers. Usually these cases of 
seasonal hay fever from animal emanations 
are best treated by avoiding the animals dur- 
ing the seasons of shedding, but extremely 
severe cases may require getting rid of the 
animal, or treatment with the protein of the 
animal emanation responsible. 











a 








Pigweed (Amaranthus retroflexus); this weed grows 
to the height of a man in some localities, has a tough 
stem, and large bunches of spikey flowers at the top of 
the stalk, from which pollen is spread. 


Strong odors, such as the perfume of lilac, 
lily, hyacinth, sweet pea, honeysuckle and 
peony, flowers that have little or no pollen, 
may cause vasomotor symptoms, ranging in 
severity from sneezing to asthma, in patients 
who are sensitive to some pollen; such attacks 
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are usually temporary and disappear with 
other hay fever symptoms when the patient 
is treated with the appropriate pollen extract. 
Heavily scented perfumes, face powders, and 
sometimes musty air greatly irritate the 
patient with hay fever. Dust of all kinds, 




















This may look like the picture of a fern, but it is a 
photographic reproduction of the nasal secretion of 
a patient with hay fever, with ragweed pollen and 
sodium chloride crystals, magnified about 200 times. 

(Courtesy of Lea and Febiger.) 


such as from the street, hay stable, sweepings, 
soap powder, and talcum powder, is_ par- 
ticularly irritating to persons with hay fever 
and may precipitate temporary fits of sneez- 
ing, coughing, and watering of the eyes even 
in normal persons. Sudden changes of 
temperature, such as going from warm air 
to extreme cold, from moist to warm dry 
air, and exposure to drafts, frequently cause 
sneezing, with or without running of _ the 
nose. All of these symptoms are usually 
relieved by treatment with the pollen to 
which the patient is sensitive. The leaves of 
some plants and trees and the fine hairs of 
the pubescence or wooliness on the under side 
of some leaves may cause hay fever. One 
patient who had hay fever only when she 
lived in a house surrounded by willow trees 
was found to be sensitive fo the hairs of the 
willow leaf, but not to willow pollen, and 
after she was treated with an extract of 
willow leaves, the hay fever symptoms dis- 
appeared. Another patient of my acquain- 
tance had hay fever from plantain leaves. 
In the west and southwest it is a common 
belief that hay fever is caused by cottonwood 
floss; tests made with strong extract of cotton- 
wood floss have always been found to give 
negative results. The wool of the cotton- 
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wood flies at the height of the Bermuda 
grass season, and persons who believe that 
they are affected by cottonwood floss are in 
reality sensitive to the pollen of Bermuda 
grass; treatment with Bermuda grass pollen 
extract relieves their symptoms. 

An occasional patient with seasonal hay 
fever fails to react to tests with any of the 
pollens, foods, or animal hairs peculiar to 
the season of his symptoms. Preventive treat- 
ment is not possible in such cases. But after 
the symptoms have set in, relief is often 
possible through weekly injection beneath the 
skin of a vaccine prepared from the bacteria 
present in the profuse nasal secretions of the 


atient. 
pat Discussion 


In this paper and the two first papers of 
this series has been presented an extensive 
discussion of pollens as the cause of hay fever 
and of the use of a few of the more impor- 
tant pollen extracts in the treatment of this 
condition. The importance of a_ detailed 
study of the season and abundance of wind- 
pollinated plants for each region, checked 
up later by the history of the hay fever symp- 
toms and by tests with pollens and _ finally 
by pollen dilutions on the skin of the patient, 
cannot be overemphasized. A great deal of 
work must be done before the details are 
known for various localities, because the 
flora is affected by latitude, particularly as 
to the season of flowering, by the altitude, 
by rainfall, and, in the dryer regions, by 
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changes in flora as irrigation is developed, 
and by the replacing more or less of the 
original native plants by weeds introduced 
from abroad and plants escaped from culti- 
vation. In the west and southwest, where 
the season is interrupted by a very short 
and mild winter, patients who are sensitive 
to several pollens may have symptoms almost 
all year. It is claimed that about 1 per 
cent. of the population is susceptible to hay 
fever, and interest in the relief of this 
uncomfortable and often temporarily dis- 
abling condition, which for so many centuries 
has been recognized by the medical profession 
as one of the most baffling though not danger- 
ous of diseases, is growing among physicians 
and the general public. When the plants of 
a region that cause hay fever have been 
studied thoroughly and the important ones, 
usually few in number, are determined, it is 
comparatively simple to find to which of the 
groups of hay fever a particular case belongs 
by the history of the case, and by tests on the 
skin to learn which pollens affect the patient 
most severely; then by tests with dilution 
the proper treatment may be determined. 
According to the knowledge and experience 
at the present time, the treatment for hay 
fever must be repeated each year, because 
the immunity lasts only one season; there is 
some reason to hope, however, that the sensi- 
tivity may be reduced by suflicient preseasonal 
treatment given for several years. 





PASTEUR AND THE CHILDREN 


In view of the intimate relationship between the discoveries of 


Louis Pasteur and the prevention of infant disease and the pro- 
tection of child health, it is interesting to have attention called, 
as Dr. John Foote has recently done in “Mother and Child,” to the 
special philosophy of Pasteur as related to children, and to the 
manner in which France has recognized this aspect of the great 
investigator’s life. France has perpetuated this relationship in 
virtually all of the monuments raised to its greatest citizen. At 
Doéle, where Pasteur spent his boyhood, a mother and two sick chil- 
dren symbolize grateful humanity. At Arbois nearby, where Pasteur 
passed his boyhood, is a bronze statue looking up the street on 


which Pasteur walked on his way to school. At Lille, Pasteur stands 
on a pedestal, holding a flask, while below a peasant woman holds 
up to him a child in token of her gratitude. And before the Pasteur 
Institute stands the well known figure of the courageous shepherd 
boy holding off a mad dog. In the life of Pasteur, as told by 
Vallery-Radot, are the beautiful letters which he wrote to his chil- 
dren, emphasizing his humane regard for child life. Dr. Foote 
wisely suggests that the story of Pasteur and his work be told to 
every child, for in this manner may we hope for a future generation 
firm in its support of true science and ready to assist in the pre- 


vention of disease. 


— JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
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How to Give the Children a Good Time 


During 


NENA WILSON 





HEN the last hour of school has 
passed and the children come home 


Vacation 


BADENOCH 


old Tommy can be taught to scrub and spray 
his body into fresh coolness for restful sleep. 


jubilantly with 


heart, 








happy. 


vacation, letting them frit- 
ter away their time with a 
freedom which leads to law- 
lessness and laziness, with 
lax hours for food and 
sleep? Or will she mold 
this freedom in a construc- 
tive way that will bring the 
children to the first Tuesday 
in September full of vigor- 
ous health, physically and 
mentally alert, with awak- 
ened interest in the world 
about them and an increased 
capacity for the new work 
ahead? 

The summer is usually a 
period of growth and 
abounding health for chil- 
dren who are given 
the right kind of food, 
enough sleep, and 
plenty of outdoor oc- 
cupation and _ play. 
The temptation to eat 
between meals, which 
leads to poor health, 
may be forestalled by 
regularity of meal 
time. Much fun and 
informality may be 
had with picnic 
lunches or dinners 
under a shady tree or 
in the park. 

To keep the chil- 
dren healthy and com- 
fortable not only re- 
quires the right foods 
at regular times, but 
also many cleansing 
and cooling baths with 
an adequate supply 
of fresh clothing. With 
a bath brush = and 
spray even five-year 





pile of 
1 sinking of the 


their 
many a mother has 
wondering just 
going to do to keep them busy and One of the 
Will she turn them 
they please in the two months or more of 


loose to do as 


books, 


what she is green. 


health 
summer months is to see 


get enough sleep. The tendency toward irregu- 








“Let them play and have a 
good time now; they'll grow up 
soon enough and have to work,” 
says the thoughtless indulgent 
parent who lets the children 
“run wild” all summer. But 
will they be ready for work 
and the pleasures of work? The 
problem is largely one of men- 
tal attitude toward one’s tasks. 
The child who has not known 
the joy of accomplishment is to 
be pitied—as well as the child 
who has not known the joy of 
play. It is the parents’ oppor- 
tunity to direct ingenuity and 
originality so that the’ term 
work will never be synonymous 
with the term drudgery. 








Bare feet and light, clean clothing bring health 
to the body as surely as sun and air make leaves 


problems during the 
that the children 


larity in the bedtime hour is 
most natural when, on hot 
nights, the house is stifling 
and all of the world is 
awake and _ outdoors, or 
when the daylight saving 
hours make it light until ten 
o'clock. But children need 
regular sleep and enough to 
keep them fresh. Some shift 
their hours and sleep later 
in the morning; others go to 
sleep as they speed along in 
the family auto. On very 


hot nights I have often 
dressed my _ children — in 
nightgowns and_ kimonos, 


provided pillows and light 
covers, and taken them in 
the auto into the cool 
fresh air of the coun- 
try. The purpose of 
the ride was  under- 
stood at the start and 
it never was long until 
they were asleep. 
Because of the gen- 
eral tendency toward 
less sleep it is espe- 
cially desirable, even 
with older children, to 
insist on a rest at 


noon. It may not 
mean sleep, but at 
least each _ person 
should be alone, sit- 
ting or lying down, 
which _— invariably 
brings relaxation. | 
have found it neces- 


sary to provide my 
children with pictures 
or books to look over, 
crayons for drawing, 
or other attractions to 








No more lessons until September. 


quiet occupation. 
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Often they drowse off to sleep, sometimes not, 
but invariably they come from their rooms, at 
the end of an hour or an hour and a half, 
refreshed and rested, ready to play happily for 
the rest of the day. 

With the fundamentals of health provided, 
the children are ready for happy work and 
play all the day. Each day of vacation 
should begin, I believe, with some definite 
home task. It may be sweeping the porches, 
making the beds, gathering the vegetables, 
going to market, or washing the dishes. The 
task or tasks may be suited to the age and 
ability of the child, but every child should 
contribute something to the running of the 
household. I have found it important to 
assume that this work will be done willingly 
and cheerfully and as a matter of course. 
Never should it be made drudgery or the 
source of nagging. It is far better to leave it 
undone and let the child see the silent 
reminder of it all the day than to nag about 
it or do it for him. To make the work 
interesting a change of tasks may be provided 
each week, or a system of promotion may be 
instituted so that the child tries hard to do a 
task well enough and speedily enough to pass 
on to a harder one. The age between eight 














“How about two pounds of fudge today?” 


and twelve is said to be the golden age for the 
leaching of housework, and boys should have 
the training as well as girls, just as girls should 
learn to drive a nail straight or put in a screw. 
Any spirit of play and interest which can be 
introduced with the daily task helps to main- 
lain the right attitude toward work, a point 
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in mental hygiene that may affect the whole 
life and working efliciency of the individual. 

For these daily tasks I never pay, as | 
expect the child to contribute his share to the 
home life. When they are done, I let the 
child feel that his bit is done for the day 








Lemonade and graham crackers for a picnic on 
the lawn. 


and he is free for other plans and occupations. 
But there is certain work about the house for 
which I do pay, and the child may earn the 
money if he likes. Our arrangements are on 
a purely business basis; the work has to be 
done satisfactorily. I make it a point to keep 
some small change on hand so that I can pay 
at once for completed work. 

With the home duties happily planned and 
put into practice, the mother needs to talk 
over with the child what he would like most 
to accomplish during the summer months and 
plan for some constructive work. The mother 
of two active boys tried this plan: She pro- 
posed to give each one five dollars with which 
to finance any work he might wish to under- 
take for the summer. One of the boys inter- 
ested in carpentry wanted to build a shack. 
The brother thought that if he could learn to 
lay bricks his happiness would be complete. 
So it was agreed that he should build a 
fireplace for the shack. This required a good 
deal of reading and making of plans, with 
figuring of lumber and bricks, consulting of 
price lists, and scouting for the best market. 
The mother was as keenly interested as the 
boys, but was careful to offer suggestions only 
when consulted. It brought a comradeship 
and cooperation which was even more valu- 
able than the work done, and it provided a 
constructive interesting occupation for the 
summer, which kept the boys constantly out 
of doors working with hands and brains. 

A nine-year old friend of mine was eager 
to earn some money during his vacation. He 
wanted to sell something. His mother agreed 
to go into the candy business with him. She 
was to be the production department, making 
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the candy, and he was to be sales manager. 
She made some fudge for samples, and he 
solicited orders among friends and neighbors, 
offering a taste of his goods. John bought 
all supplies, paying for the free samples out 
of his first profits. The profits were then 
divided equally between the two partners. 
Early in the partnership a complication arose 
which provided excellent opportunity for 
training. More than a pound of candy was on 
hand after orders had been filled. John was 
supposed to find another customer for that 
amount. It was a rainy day. Curled up in 
a big chair to read, John thought a taste of 
candy would be very nice for himself and 
brother. The result was that at dinner time 
only a few pieces of the pound remained. 
His mother questioned him, and upon learn- 
ing the facts said that she would have to 
dissolve partnership, for that candy belonged 
to both of them; in it lay their profit, and, 
most important of all, to use partnership 
goods without the knowledge and consent of 
the second party was plain dishonesty. John 
was deeply distressed and begged for another 
chance. He paid the mother’s share of profit 
on that pound out of his own earnings, and 
the offense was never repeated. 














A source of industry and enjoyment, if not of 
great income. 


Little girls invariably like to sew for their 
dolls. They can gain much practical knowl- 
edge if they are allowed to buy their materials, 
learning the kinds and quality of textiles, cut 
their patterns, and use the right kind of 
stitches. We had a great deal of fun in a 
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club of three little girls who wanted to sey, 
They met twice a week for instruction and 
carried home work planned for other days, 

Boys always go through a certain stage 
when their keenest interest lies in digging a 
cave afd cooking out of doors. If a vacant 
lot is near home this can 
be arranged, but it is im- 
portant to make sure 
that the construction is 
right so that there will 
be no possibility for the 
earth to cave in. This 
interest makes a_ splen- 
did link with the boy 
scout training of kindling 
fire and of camp cooking, 
with the baking of beans 
and potatoes. 

For city apartment 
dwellers the back porch 
may offer the only spot 
for outdoor constructive 
occupation. The children 
will revel in painting it, 
filling window boxes, or 
making them, hanging 
curtains, and making 
cushions. The important 
point in training lies in 
letting them do the plan- 
ning, buy the materials, 
with judicious supervi- 
sion, and actually do the 
work. 

For the free play of 
my children I have pro- 
vided a neighborhood sand box in the back 
yard—near enough my window so that I can 
see and overhear the play without intruding— 
and a combination play frame, with sturdy 
uprights and cross beams, which support a 
swing, a “shimmy” rope as the children call it, 
a ladder for climbing, and a horizontal bar. The 
yard has become a miniature community play- 
ground, for all the children in the neighbor- 
hood gather there. There are only two rules 
on which I insist: “take turns” and “play fair.” 
A two-by-four scantling placed on edge pro- 
vides a substitute for walking on the old picket 
fence and gives good training in balancing. 

Every mother’s chance to know her busy 
and developing children and to keep their 
comradeship lies within the vacation days. 
If during the weeks they are at home shie 
plans a special outing or sight seeing trip 
once a week, taking them boating or bathing, 
to the woods or park, she will have as happy 
a time as they. With games about the birds 
they see, the kinds of trees and shrubs, the 
activities of the people -they.pass,-ske- can do 
much to arouse their interest, occupy them, and 
sharpen their powers of observation. 














Taking turns. 
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Every mother who makes a study of the 
health needs of her children, their contribu- 
tion to home tasks, constructive occupation 
along the lines of their greatest interest, oppor- 
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tunities for free play and occasional outings, 
will find that the vacation period is a time 
of happiness, health, and comradeship, sur- 
passing all other times of the year. 


Scientific Nutrition and Public Health 


IV. Reform in Diet Necessary to Americans’ Health 


E. V. 





N the preceding article of this series 
it was pointed out that as a result 
of changed conditions of living the 
people of the United States and of 
some parts of Europe have adopted 
a type of diet that has never before 
been tried by man, at least not on an exten- 
sive scale. This diet consists in great measure 
of bread made from refined white flour, meats 
of the muscle type, potatoes, and a_ large 
percentage of refined sugar. Obviously, since 
this change was an innova- 














McCOLLUM 


sound in principle in a number of respects. 
It must be sound agriculturally: our country 
must be able to produce the foods recom- 
mended to the public. It must be sound 
economically: the foods recommended must 
be produced at a cost that will make them 
available to all, and without increase in the 
present cost of food. It must be sound physio- 
logically: the reform, if adopted by a large 
part of the nation, must produce the desired 
physical improvement of the people. It must 

be sound esthetically: it 





tion, it was not possible to 
predict what the results 
would be on the develop- 


Reduce the amount of meat, 


must not disturb our estab- 
lished dietary habits. The 
average person is not likely 


ment and health of the 
nation. Sufficient time has 


now elapsed, I believe, to 
make clear that a dietary 
reform is essential as a part 
of any general program in 
public health work. 


white bread, cereals, and sugar 
in your present diet, if you 
are the average American, says 
Dr. McCollum. Increase’ the 
amount of milk and leafy vege- 
tables and fruits. Dr. Mce- 
Collum believes this change to 
be necessary to the health of 
the people of America and he 
gives the reasons for this belief. 


to eat for health for any 
length of time if it means 
appreciable sacrifice of the 
pleasures of eating. 


DLeETARY REFORM 
RECOM MENDED 


It was further described in 





For some years I have 
been urging the adoption of 








the preceding article how the 
changes which have taken 
place in the American diet in recent decades 
have been due in no small degree to the 
invention of agricultural implements, such as 
the steel plow, reaper, and thresher, and the 
development of steam transportation, all of 
which made possible the cultivation of cereal 
grains on a gigantic scale and the utilization 
of grains grown in regions far from the 
centers of population. Invention and improved 
transportation are also responsible for the 
provision of the enormous amounts of sugar 
now available throughout the civilized world 
at such prices that it can be sold in competi- 
tion with products locally grown, although 
our sugar is almost all produced far from the 
parts of the world that are densely populated. 
In limes past, commerce in food-stuffs between 
regions far removed from each other was 
limited essentially to spices and other condi- 
mental foods. 

Any dietary reform that can be recom- 
mended to the American public must be 


a system of diet which ful- 
fils all of these conditions. It embodies 
nothing which has not been extensively tested 
by great numbers of people through many 
generations and found to be satisfactory and 
successful. It involves only the adoption of 
the best features of the diets of man in 
various parts of the world, combining these 
so as to make a dietary which is acceptable 
to the fastidious American palate. It fulfils 
the requirement, therefore, from the esthetic 
point of view. 

INCLUSION OF Dairy PRODUCTS AND GREENS 

Reduced to the simplest possible terms the 
dietary regimen recommended is as follows: 
Each person, irrespective of age, should take 
approximately the equivalent of one quart 
of milk a day. This may be taken as a 
beverage or in the form of butter, cheese, 
cream, buttermilk, skim milk used in cook- 
ing, cottage cheese, and so forth. 

Everyone beyond early childhood should 
take at least one liberal helping a day of 
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the foods that form the most important sup- 
plemental articles in the oriental type of diet, 
that is, greens or pot herbs. Although in 
southern and eastern Asia a relatively large 
number of plants are used for. this purpose, 
the list of palatable and digestible plants 
that are so used in America is not long. It 
includes such vegetables of the leafy type as 
spinach, lettuce, cabbage, collards, kale, Brus- 
sels sprouts, endive, water cress, turnip tops, 
beet tops, purslane, lamb’s-quarters, dande- 
lion, and a few other plants with which most 
people are more or less familiar. 

The daily diet should include two salads. 
Salads are made of materials that are accept- 
able and digestible raw; it is important that 
we eat at frequent intervals a certain amount 
of fresh raw vegetable food, since the human 
body requires a constant supply of the vit- 
amin C. This vitamin is the most unstable 
of all, and is rapidly destroyed when foods 
are cooked, dried, dehydrated, preserved, or 
canned. Salads are likewise made of materials 





A prematurely aged rat. This animal is of the 
same age as its neighbor, but it has been confined 
fo an improper diet. The result is that it hurried 


through its span of life, and at an early age shows 
roughness of coat, shrinkage of old age, irritability, 
and other signs of senility. 


that encourage chewing. This is important 
for the health of the teeth. Our present-day 
practice of using foods that are thoroughly 
cooked makes possible and invites disuse of 
the teeth. Not only is mastication important 
for the exercise of the teeth, since it improves 
the circulation within the pulp cavity and in 
the tissues around the teeth, but also for 
efficient functioning of the salivary glands. 
When the muscles used in chewing are made 
to work, they effectively massage these glands, 
improving their blood supply and assisting in 
the throwing out of the saliva. 
CALCIUM IN NECESSARY AMOUNTS 

An explanation of the reasons why these 
foods are recommended is necessary. Perhaps 
the first reason in importance relates to the 
supply of calcium, the principal element in 


lime. It is a remarkable fact that only two 
classes of food-stuffs suited for the nutrition 
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of man or animals contain liberal amounts 
of this element. These are the milks of ani- 
mals and the leaves of plants. A pound of 
leaves of various plants contains from five 
to twenty-five times as much calcium as does 
a pound of whole wheat. The corn kernel 
regularly contains less calcium than wheat, 
and rice contains much less than corn. All 
of the tubers and fleshy roots are poor in 
calcium, but the so-called legume seeds, soy 
beans, peas, and navy beans contain more 
than the cereal grains. 

The modern roller mill process in the manu- 
facture of wheat flour produces a product, the 
white or bolted flour, which in great measure 
is robbed of its lime. The modern method 
of preparing corn meal for human consump- 
tion does for the corn kernel what the roller 
mill process does for wheat. The polishing 
of rice all but frees it of calcium. The pres- 
ent-day tendency is, therefore, to provide our 
grocery stores with products derived from 
the cereal grains that are much less effective 
as sources of calcium than were the flours 
and meals that were manufactured formerly 
when the milling industry was localized and 
each neighborhood had its mill; there the 
grains were ground between the upper and 
nether mill stones into a state fit for bread 
making. This is one important feature in our 
modern experiment in human nutrition that 
has tended to encourage the consumption of 
foods that do not promote growth or the 
preservation of vitality and health. 

In order, therefore, to make _ good _ the 
deficiency of calcium in a diet in which 
refined cereal products take a prominent 
place, we should increase our consumption 
of the two classes of calcium-rich foods, 
milk and the leafy vegetables. This is one 
reason why the term protective foods has 
been adopted to designate these two classes 
of foods for man. They can correct a 
deficiency which is almost certain to exist 
in the diet whenever they are omitted. 

A diet consisting largely of white bread, 
meat, potatoes, and sugar is low in digestible 
matter; it leaves little residue for the intes- 
tine to throw off, and this residue is of an 
unfavorable physical character for elimina- 
tion. Constipation is the heavy burden of 
many adult Americans. This is evident by 
the enormous number of doses of cathartic 
drugs more or less regularly swallowed by 
millions of people. 

It is practically impossible for anyone (to 
become constipated who eats liberally of such 
leafy vegetables as spinach, cabbage, lettuce, 
and other greens and salads. Regular eating 
of these would go far toward correcting 
faulty elimination of almost all, except thie 
few whose intestinal tracts have been badly 
damaged by long standing abuse. 
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EatinG oF Fruits 

Another practice which is highly recom- 
mended is the regular and liberal eating of 
fruits. These, like the green vegetables, have 
value as correctives of faulty elimination, 
whether taken raw or cooked. Fruits have an 
advantage over the green vegetables in that 
they are more attractive in flavor. Dried, 


preserved, canned, or dehydrated fruits may 


well find a regular place in the daily dietary 
of the household. They have little value as 
sources of calcium, however, and do not con- 
tain as much of the vitamin C as raw fruits. 

The special ‘advantage of serving salads 
every day lies, in great part, in insuring that 
a certain amount of raw food will be eaten. 
This is necessary in order to provide a 
sufficient amount of the vitamin C. The 
vitamin C is the substance that protects 
us against one of the so-called deficiency 
diseases, that is, scurvy. Although this dis- 
ease is now rarely found in adults, it was 
formerly common on ships when the sail- 
ing vessel was common and voyages were 
so long that men were away from port for 
six weeks or longer. Apparently it requires 
about six weeks of restriction to a diet lack- 
ing in fresh raw foods to cause the appear- 
ance of this serious disease. 

It should be remembered that there are a 
thousand gradations between an abundance 
of a vitamin in the diet and a deficiency 
which in time results in the appearance of the 
symptoms which characterize starvation for 
one of these nutritive essentials. Failure of 
the appearance of a deficiency disease is not 
to be taken as evidence that one is receiving 
the needed amount of the vitamin with which 
it is associated. The diet suggested fulfils 
every physiologic need. 


RepucinG Amounts OF Wutre Breap, MEAtT, 
POTATOES, AND SUGAR 

It goes without saying that if the dietary is 
planned so as to conform to the system 
outlined here, there must be a reduction in 
the consumption of other foods; this reduc- 
tion should fall on white bread, meat, potatoes 
and sugar, but they may still form a con- 
siderable fraction of our total food supply. 
rhe fact that we understand the shortcomings 
of many of our important foods should impel 
us to give careful attention to the selection 
of the components of our diet in order to 
insure its completeness, rather than to frighten 
us into discontinuing their use altogether. 


AGRICULTURE’S ADJUSTMENT TO CHANGE IN 
PeopLe’s DIET 

_If we are able to bring about a sufficiently 

full appreciation of the importance of modi- 

fying our diet, as a nation, in the manner 

Which the scientific investigations carried on 


JS 


by my colleagues and me indicate to be wise, 
it would not necessitate any violent readjust- 
ment of our agricultural practice. In fact, any 
change that would result should increase the 
economical utilization of our farm land over 
that of the present system of grain farming. 

In any new country where land is abun- 
dant and cheap and transportation lacking, 
production of live stock is always the first 
profitable industry. At one time cattle could 
be profitably raised in the middle west for 
their hides and tallow. At a later stage in 
the development of a country, grain farming 
became the best method of utilizing the Jahd. 
As population § increases, grain production 
always gives place to dairying because more 
coarse herbage fit for cow feed can be pro- 
duced on a given acreage and more people 
can profitably apply their labor in dairying on 
a given area than in cereal production, and, 
within limits, a greater amount of human 
food can thus be produced. Denmark and 
parts of New York and Pennsylvania are 





This rat, of the same age as and closely related to 
the prematurely aged rat, had from weaning time a 
highly satisfactory diet. Its coat is smooth and sleek, 
the posture and poise of the head are normal, and 
the general appearance is youthful. One of the most 
important observations in experimental work on 
nutrition is that relating to the length of time during 
which the animals remain youthful in appearance. A 
rat that looks like this one is never timid or resent- 
ful of being handled; this is evidence of stability of 
the nervous system. 


examples of regions where this transforma- 
tion in the type of agriculture has taken place 
recently. In still more populous regions, such 
as parts of China and Japan, where districts 
are essentially agriculturally sufficient for 
their needs, with human populations of two 
thousand or more to the square mile, the 
animal industry has to be replaced by an 
intensive type of agriculture and the human 
dietary becomes largely vegetarian. 

Since experience has shown that the leafy 
vegetables that are suitable for human con- 
sumption are among our greatest producers, 
and since the next step in adjusting our 
agriculture to the needs of an increasing popu- 
lation must be the replacement of grain 
farming by dairying in some degree, as in 
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Denmark and Switzerland, we should be try- 
ing no new experiment in agriculture in 
modifying our national diet in the manner 
suggested. Economically and _ agriculturally, 
therefore, the change advised is sound. 
Finally, it should be remembered that in 
urging the greater use of dairy products as 
food for man, my co-workers and I are 
recommending a practice which has prevailed 
among pastoral peoples everywhere from 


time immemorial and with excellent results. 






CLARA 


\>|LD age, from the standpoint of health 
and nursing care, has much in com- 
mon with infancy. As the cycle of 
life rounds out to its close, the same 
conditions that help to safeguard 
childhood contribute to safety and 
comfort. 

Old people and young children require 
tender, loving care and the protection and 
affection of their families. Both are largely 
dependent for their happi- 








Comfort for the Aged 
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In urging the greater use of greens and pot 
herbs we are emphasizing the value of a 
prominent feature of the diet of about half 
the human race who live in the great monsoon 
region of southern and eastern Asia. In 
advising the greater use of fresh, raw vege- 
table foods of certain types, we are putting 
into practice a discovery of modern science, 
which has led to an understanding of the 
cause of a disease that, because of igno- 
rance, caused much misery in the past. 





NOYES 


wayfarers who are the sole survivors of their 
line it is scarcely necessary to point out. 
There are a few unnatural children in the 
world who, though they may not be quite so 
cruel as the Indians who were wont to leave 
their old people to starve to death by the 
wayside, nevertheless unmistakably convey the 
impression by their lack of sympathy and 
patience that they feel that their aged rela- 
tives have outlived their usefulness. Will 
Carleton’s poem “Over the 
Hills to the Poor House” 





ness on the degree to which 











we respond to these needs. 
With respect to food, sus- 
ceptibility to disease, and 
overtiring, old people are 
also like children. The les- 
son seems plain. We come 
into life helpless and depen- 
dent on those who love us. 
As the end of life’ ap- 
proaches, the ties of love 
once more are tightened, and 
we find ourselves satisfied 
with the narrow horizon of 


Grandfather dozing in_ his 
big rocker, his newspaper 
slipped down from his knees, 
Grandmother knitting a_ bright 
sweater for small sister, and 
peering over her glasses every 
now and then to watch the 
children at play in the yard— 
are they happy in your home? 
Have you done everything to 
make them as happy as they 
made you in the days when 
“going to Grandma’s” was the 
big event of the year? Miss 
Noyes, the national director of 
the American Red Cross Nurs- 


is a pathetic illustration of 
this attitude of mind. But 
fortunately such instances 
are rare. In the average 
family today the home is 
thrice blessed if an aged rel- 
ative is among its members. 

Who can so delightfully 
pass on to the rising gener- 
ation the family traditions 
and the whimsical remi- 
niscences of “your Uncle 
Tom’s first long trousers,” 





home. 

Institutional care of the 
aged is quite as_ heartless 
and contrary to nature as 





ing Service, reminds us of the 
thoughtfulness and tolerance that 
will add to the serenity of the 
last days of old people. 


or “Grandfather Preston’s 
visit to the poet Long- 
fellow,” or “the time the 
seventeen year locusts de- 
voured the fruit orchards” 








are orphan’ asylums _ for 
little children. Of course, 
there are exceptions to all rules, and if incom- 
patibility of temperament makes it impossible 
for an aged man to be happy in the hurly-burly 
of a crowded city apartment; or if a beloved 
grandmother yearns for the companionship of 
her contemporaries and lifelong neighbors and 
dreads to be transplanted to the alien surround- 
ings of a grandchild’s luxurious but far distant 
home, the individual needs and circumstances 
should be considered. That the home for the 
aged is a veritable house of mercy for the lonely 





as dear Aunt Sue _ whose 
sense of humor at eighty is as keen as Dad’s, 
—though a generation older—and ever s0 
much keener than eighteen-year old brother 
Dick’s? 

One of the most beautiful pictures in my 
memory gallery is of a mid-Victorian grand- 
mother, her face, beautiful in its calmness and 
serenity, framed by white curls under 4 
dainty cap, and her plain black silk dress 
with its lace kerchief setting off the dignity 
and graciousness of her presence. For an 
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all-round family life, rich in opportunities 
for unselfish service and mutual helpfulness, 
vive me the home circle that includes an 
aved relative. Nor is the service all on one 
Almost invariably, in the humbler walks 


side. 














Underwood 

These old boys are having fun and companionship. 
The home for the aged is a veritable house of mercy 
for the lonely wayfarers who are the sole survivors of 
their line. 








of life, we find that it is the grandmother with 
whom the children of the tenements are left 
while the mother takes her place beside her 
husband as a wage earner or as keeper of the 
little shop. Many a Red Cross nurse on her 
rounds finds that it is the grandmother who 
is most eager to cooperate with her instruc- 
tions on how to bring up the babies “the 
American way.” 

If you are fortunate enough to be blessed 

with such a charge, perhaps you have already 
learned by observation much that I shall 
incorporate in this article regarding the grad- 
ual changes that take place in the physical 
powers. You have doubtless realized that 
old people are especially sensitive to cold, 
and correspondingly impervious to heat. Many 
old people insist on keeping their rooms 
day and night—as hot as 85 degrees; they 
dread the cold and live in fear of draughts. 
This sensitiveness is due to the fact that since 
they take little exercise and since with advanc- 
ing years there is a gradual slowing down 
of all powers, the circulation is poor. They 
are consequently highly susceptible to diseases 
of the respiratory organs. While you should 
do all you can to persuade them that a 
temperature of 70 is sufficiently warm, remem- 
ber that it is always possible to ventilate a 
room, and if they insist on a higher temper- 
ature, try, as tactfully as you can, to change 
the air frequently and see that the room is 
kept sweet and fresh. 
_ You may be able to gain your point in 
inducing Grandmother to accept a _ lower 
temperature by presenting her with attractive 
sweaters and shawls, for if she is kept warmly 
covered, by day as well as by night, she will 
learn to be comfortable in a room heated to 
‘O degrees, 
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Nothing adds more to the comfort of an old 
person than the provision of the means of 
keeping warm in bed. The circulation, already 
slow, is even more feeble in sleep, so that old 
people may really suffer from cold when 
young people scarcely feel it. Hot water 
bags, warm nightclothes, including stockings 
and woolen or outing flannel sheets, will go 


far toward remedying this condition. And 
be sure to see that the mattress is_ thick 
enough for warmth. No amount of bed 


covers will make up for the deficiencies of a 
thin mattress. If you lack’a thick mattress, 
two thin mattresses may be used, or, as a 
substitute, a thick comforter, or even many 
layers of newspapers placed between the 
mattress and springs, with another thick com- 


forter placed between the mattress and_ the 
lower sheet. 
No matter what you may think about the 


unhygienic properties of feather beds, if 
Grandmother has always slept on one do not 
attempt at this late hour to wean her to the 
more sanitary modern mattress. The same 
rule applies to all of her individual posses- 
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Underwood 


Of course Grandmother can be attractive 


sions and obsessions. Perhaps her room 
resembles nothing so much as a museum of 
early Victorian atrocities. Let it remain that 
way. To her every “tidy” is sacred. Each 
dust catcher and chromo represents perhaps 
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“the touch of a vanished hand, the sound of 
a voice that is still.” Disinclination to changes, 
an aversion to seeing things moved, also con- 
tributes toward this characteristic. 

















Underwood 
Could there be any happier combination of youth 
and age? 


Remember the adage, “It is too late to teach 
an old dog new tricks,” Moreover, Grand- 
mother, like all old people, lives very largely 
in the past. To her every trinket has an 
intimate personal association and the habits 
which she has been a lifetime in forming 
cannot new be broken without serious dis- 
turbance to her nervous system and perhaps 
very real heartache. You would not look 
forward with a great deal of anticipation to 
prolonging your own life into old age if you 
believed that a day would come when every 
natural desire would be thwarted because 
“it is not good for you,” and every voluntary 
act censored and handicapped by some one 
else, even if that person did it “for your own 
good.” 

You should surround your aged dear ones 
with every comfort and see that their diet is 
simple and palatable, but do not manage them 
to death. Remember that Grandmother has 
been “on her own” for upward of three score 
years, and not until the extra ten were added 
did she dream of considering herself a depend- 
ent. Do you think it makes her happy now 
to deprive her of all freedom of action on 
the plea “you will overtire yourself,” or “you 
are too old now to attend to such details.” 
Perhaps you are quite right in theory, but 
you can supervise Grandmother so_ tactfully 
that before she is overtired you will have 
thought of some new “help” she can render 
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for 


you, and by changing her occupation, prevent 
fatigue. 


The similarity of old people to children 
ends where discipline begins. In dealing with 
old people leniency should be your rule. 


Except in the matter of diet, it is better to let 
them overindulge a bit now and then and 
suffer the consequences than to make them 
feel that they cannot call their souls their 
own and have no independence of action. You 
can let them have their own way as often as 
possible without feeling conscience-stricken as 
you would if you had given in to a child’s 
wilfulness. In fact, it is often quite as impor- 
tant to humor them, when their trinkets and 
treasures are concerned, as it is to sympathize 
with the little girl whose dilapidated, but all 
the more beloved, dollie has been broken, or 
with the little lad who will never be able, 
so he imagines, to find another carnelian like 
the one that just rolled away down the gutter. 
I have in mind the instance of a dear old 
lady whose passion for saving odds and ends 
of boxes, string, empty spools, and the like 
amounted almost to a mania. Every time her 
room was cleaned the dear old soul would 
watch with anxious eyes to see that every 
single empty candy box was piled back on the 
shelf, and every empty spool accounted for. 
Fortunately her relatives were broad enough 
and understanding enough to respect her 
wishes and to treat this rubbish as _ respect- 
fully as if it represented actual value. 
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Underwood 

The joy of knowing oneself to be of some use « 
ninely-one. 








Old people, like children, require simple. 
wholesome food. They need less of it as they 


grow older and their digestive systems become 
of ten, 


times a day, and to remember 


but it is well to feed them 
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the preference of most old people for dishes 
that are “piping hot.” In the morning, 
especially, since old people require far less 
sleep than adults and wake early, they should 
have a hot nourishing dish of some sort to 
prevent their growing faint while waiting for 
the family breakfast. 

Constipation and the opposite are common 
conditions in old age. Either can be regu- 
lated to a considerable extent by means of 
diet. but if this simple routine is not effective, 
medical advice should be sought at once. As 
the muscular system, including the heart mus- 
cles, grows weak it is often unable to endure 
heavy strains. You should therefore guard 
your old people against sudden or unaccus- 
tomed muscular exertion. Do not let them 
climb long flights of stairs when they make 
visits to the city, for example, in taking the 
elevated or subway trains. Taxis are cheaper 
than doctor’s bills. The bones of old people 
are brittle, as you know, and therefore when 
broken heal with difficulty. For that reason 
old people should be discouraged from ventur- 
ing out on icy pavements, climbing on stools 
or chairs to reach high shelves, or placing 
themselves in similar perilous positions. 

But, as already indicated, do not harp on 
these things and make their lives a calendar 
of “don'ts.” Encourage them to take regular 
and moderate exercise and let them continue 
their accustomed activities just as long as 
possible. It keeps them in good spirits and 
postpones the day of actual decrepitude. 

Remembering how all five senses as well as 
the faculties generally become less and _ less 
acute with advancing years, you should safe- 
guard your old people from escaping gas, 
smouldering matches, traffic dangers, and the 
like. This can be done by tactfully keeping 
an oversight on them even when they go 
abroad. <A favorite grandchild or niece can 
ask to be allowed the privilege of accompany- 
ing Grandfather on his walk, or you can sug- 
gest that Aunt Sue defer her trip to town 
until you can find time to go too. 

Sometimes changes in disposition accom- 
pany the physical changes of old age. Just as 
the arteries become hard, the bones brittle, 
and the other tissues less flexible, so changes 
are likely to occur in the nervous system. The 
brain substance, like other tissues of the body, 
grows less piastic and the powers of attention 
wane. In place of the alertness and adapta- 
bility of her younger years, Aunt Sally may 
become phlegmatic and a bit narrow in her 
views. Her memory for recent events may 
be very poor, but launch her on a recital of 
the wonders of the Centennial Celebration and 
every detail of that memorable trip to Phila- 
delphia and every notable whom she met will 
be pictured to the life. 
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Perhaps the self-controlled, easy-going dis- 
position of Uncle Toby will give way, as time 
goes. on, to a querulous, exacting manner, 
while excitable, irritable Cousin Barbara may 
tone down to the calm and placidity of a May 
morning. Self-reliant, courageous Grandfather, 
instead of looking forward with enthusiasm to 
his annual journey from Richmond to New 
York, may experience a shrinking dread of 
traveling alone any more. All these are 
changes that you should expect with advanced 
old age. Bear with such peculiarities and 


remember how often, as a child, you enjoyed 
some coveted excursion or longed-for prize 
through the benevolence of this same relative. 


| 
| 
| 
| 

















toca 
Kadel and Herbert. 
Bundle her up well. Let Grandmother enjoy her 


daily walk, but remember that she is more. sus- 
ceplible to chills than she was twenty years ago. 








And how often, in those far off days, did 
they put up with your own importunate teas- 
ings and naughtinesses? 

The aged, like children, are liable to become 
untidy in their habits, spill their food, neg- 
lect their finger nails and persons, and grow 
careless of personal appearance and cloth- 


ing. Well chosen, tasteful clothing is more 
decidedly indicated in old age than at any 
other period. It requires considerable tact 


and good management, therefore, to prevent 
these habits from forming and developing to 
the point that they become fixed, and Grand- 
father or Grandmother instead of being beauti- 
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ful to look on becomes unpleasant or even 
repulsive. 

It is comforting to remember, however, that 
for the most part the emotions of old persons 
become less intense as their days go on. Very 
feeble old people scarcely realize great joy or 
great sorrow, but live in a peaceful dream, 
seldom looking forward to death with appre- 
hension. This is one of nature’s greatest 
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consolations, for it makes possible for most 
of us the privilege of making contented and 
comfortable the last days that our dear ones 
spend on earth. Their memories become ours 
as they relive the past, and in the years to 
come, when we approach our own decline, it 
will be sweet to know that while they were 
with us we loved and served them with faith- 
fulness and devotion. 


The Advertising Physician 


JACOB A. GOLDBERG 








[= —) HE campaign initiated by the American 
(| _ Medical Association coupled with the 
exposures of Samuel Hopkins Adams 
in Collier’s in 1905, and of the Chicago 
Tribune in 1913, has had a salutary 
effect in advising the public of the 
dangers latent in resorting to patent medicines 
and incompetent physicians for treatment. 

The chief avenues of publicity for patent 
medicines and medical quacks have been and 
still are newspapers and periodicals. In 1919, 
the United States Public 





claims of medical quacks. A number of states 
have passed laws aiming at the censorship and 
control of the advertisements of physicians. 
New York State in 1917 added the following 
section to its laws: 


Chapter 487, Section 1142-a laws of 1917.—Adver- 
tisements relating to certain diseases _ prohibited. 
Whoever publishes, delivers, or distributes, or causes 
to be published, delivered, or distributed in any 
manner whatsoever an advertisement concerning a 
venereal disease, lost manhood, lost vitality, impo- 
tency, sexual weakness, seminal emissions, varico- 

cele, self-abuse, or excessive 





Health Service sent out a 


sexual indulgence and _ calling 
attention to a medicine, article, 


circular letter to 20,000 of 
the leading periodicals in 
the United States, and from 
the replies received it was 
found that only a_ small 
proportion of these papers 
were at that time carrying 
such advertisements. More 
than 19,000 newspapers re- 
sponded that they would not 
carry patent medicine ad- 
vertisements. This in itself 
has been a remarkable vic- 
tory for the well-being of 
the people of this country. 

The matter we are pri- 
marily concerned with in 


The reputable physician does 
not advertise. He waits for 
patients to come to him. The 
physician who advertises often 
could not draw patients by any 
other means. Because he does 
not stop at promising the im- 
possible, he attracts the  pa- 
tients who are discouraged by 
long and seemingly useless 
treatment for chronic diseases, 
and the persons who are always 
willing to believe what “they 
say” or what appears in the 
newspapers. Dr. Goldberg, who 
is director of the committee 
for health service among the 
Jews in New York, also shows 
that most reputable newspapers 
printed in English in_ the 
United States do not accept phy- 


or preparation that may be 
used therefor, or to a_ person 
or persons from whom or an 
office or place at which infor- 


mation, treatment, or advice 


relating to such diseases, in- 
firmity, habit, or condition may 
be obtained, is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished by 
imprisonment for not more than 
six months or by a fine of not 
less than $50 nor more than 
$500, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. This sec- 
tion, however, shall not apply 
to didactic or scientific treatises 
which do not advertise or cail 
attention to any person or per- 
sons from whom or by any 
office or place at which infor- 


this paper is not the patent 
medicine evil, but rather 





sicians’ advertsements. 


mation, treatment, or advice 
may be obtained, nor shall 








the power for good or evil 

of the physicians who advertise their remedies 
to a gullible public. A thorough analysis of 
this question appeared in the columns of the 
Chicago Tribune in 1913. A chapter in 


“Immigrant Health and the Community” by 
Dr. Michael M. Davis, Jr., entitled “The Med- 
ical Quack,” presents an adequate picture of 
this problem. 

The American tendency to turn to legis- 
lation to correct social and other evils is well 
illustrated in the legislation dealing with the 


it apply to advertisements or 
notices issued by an incorporated hospital, or 4 
licensed dispensary, or by a municipal board or 
department of health or by the Department of Health 
of the State of New York. 


CURRENT PROBLEM IN NEW YORK 


The city of New York, with a foreign white 
population which in 1920 numbered 4,300,000, 
has been a fertile field for the activities of 
medical quacks. In order to evaluate the 
current activities of medical advertisers in 
New York, thirty-two newspapers in nine 
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jJanguages appearing in the city on a given day 
in March, 1923, were chosen for the purposes 
of comparison. The following papers printed 
in English were selected: Brooklyn Standard 
Union, Daily News, Evening Journal, Evening 
Mail, Evening Post, Evening World, Morning 
World, New York Call, New York Herald, 
New York Times, New York Tribune, the 
Globe, and the Sun. 

Of these thirteen papers, only one, the 
Evening Journal, carried any kind of medical 
advertisement, although several of the papers 
printed patent medicine notices. The single 
Evening Journal advertisement was a _ half 
page in size, the heading of which read: 

Are You IN ILL HEALTH? 
ous TREATMENTS IN VAIN? IF So, THis ANNOUNCE- 
MENT PERTAINING TO Dr. WaARD’S APPLICATION OF 
NatuRAL MEetTHops WILL PROVE oF VITAL INTEREST 
To YOu. 

The advertisement went on to describe the 
use of the x-ray in making diagnoses, men- 
tioning natural methods in treating various 
complaints, although it failed to indicate what 
these natural methods might be. For many 


Have You Triep Vari- 
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The papers in foreign languages chosen for 
this study included five printed in Yiddish, 
three in Polish, three in Russian, two in 
Hungarian, two in German, one in Spanish, 
one in French, and two in Italian, that is, 
nineteen papers printed in eight’ foreign 
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The solution of the problem presented lies 
not only in the hands of the newspapers 
through the refusal to accept advertisements 
from physicians, but also depends on_ the 
centering of the attention of the community 
on the evils attending the activities of medical 
quacks. A number of physicians were found 
to have advertised in several of the foreign 
papers; one in seven, one in six, two in three, 
and two in two. In addition a number of 
chiropractors inserted advertisements setting 
forth the usual chiropractic theory of curing 
disease. It is interesting to note that the 
physician who does the most advertising, 
namely the one who advertised in seven dif- 
ferent papers, was convicted in Chicago of 
fraud and malpractice several years ago fol- 
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jerch® vi si trova uma cura sicura ¢ 
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Il Popolo, March 16, 1923. 


lowing the campaign of the Chicago Tribune. 
He subsequently transferred his activities to 
New York, where he was licensed to practice 
in 1919. Another, who advertised in six 
papers, was prosecuted in 1915 by the New 
York State Bureau of Industry and Immigra- 
tion for fraud and malpractice. He was 
sentenced to thirty days in jail and fined 
$100.00. Despite this, he is continuing to do a 
big business. Another, who advertised in 
three papers, was convicted in 1915 for mal- 
practice and fraudulent advertisements. He 
received a suspended sentence, and is still 
maintaining his establishment. It is further- 
more interesting to note that a considerable 


number of the physicians who advertise are 
graduates from the poorer medical schools in 
this country or 


from foreign institutions. <A 
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very small percentage of them are connecied 
with any hospital or dispensary. Nearly al] 
the Italian physicians who advertised are 
graduates of Italian medical schools, such as 
Naples, Palermo, Turin, and Genoa. These 
Italian physicians may be considered jp 
another light, however, because they usually 
insert-a business card only, which seems to 
be customary in Italy. They do not as a 
rule advertise their specialties, only giving 
the name, address, office hours, and tele- 
phone number. 


CONTENTS OF ADVERTISEMENTS 


Several advertisers appeal to the readers 
as “sick Germans,” “suffering Italians,” and 
so forth. Other means of appeal and decep- 
tion are also used. One physician who adver- 
tised extensively appealed to the readers of 
his advertisements on the basis that he is 
a European-American physician, presumably 
better to sell his wares to the foreign born. 
This particular physician is a graduate of 
the New York University Medical School, class 
1892, and therefore by no stretch of the 
imagination a European-American physician. 

The legislation enacted in 1917 has had its 
effect in purging the substance of advertise- 
ments. The following are examples of the 
kind of material that is printed in the foreign 
papers today. 

ILLNESSES OF MEN AND WOMEN TREATED 
SUCCESSFULLY 

A specialist of 25 years’ experience quickly cures 
all chronic illness of blood poisoning, and _ heart, 
lung, liver, stomach, kidney, bladder, and _ nerve 
sickness, 

Examination of the blood and sputum made in 
the largest laboratories. 

Reasonable charges. 


CHRONIC 


Examination free. 


On the lower left hand corner of the adver- 
tisement appears a picture of the physician 
with Van Dyke beard and the caption: 


Specialist of Men’s and Women’s Diseases 


Another advertisement reads much like the 
above, adding at the end that x-ray examina- 
tions, advice, and medicine are given free of 
charge. This is printed in large type, and 
in the body of the advertisement and in small 
type appears the statement that charges for 
services are cheaper than elsewhere. The 
reader presumably is not expected to note 
the contradiction. A man whom I know 
recently went to this advertiser for advice 
and examination. He had to pay $10.00 as an 
initial payment, was told he had a disease 
of the blood, and that for $100.00 he would 
be treated successfully. Upon reexamination 
by another physician at a public clinic the 
man was found to be free from any disease 
of the blood. 
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HeALTH EpucaTION AMONG ForREIGN BoRN 


(he term “public health education” is here 
ysed in a limited sense, to denote such edu- 
cation by the written or spoken word only, 
particularly by the written word. Health 
departments, which are the community agents 
for the control and prevention of disease, do 
not as a rule spend sufficient money or time 
on this form of publicity, very largely because 
of limited budgets and intangible results 
achieved within the period of a given admin- 
istration. This has made it necessary for 
private health agencies such as the National 
Tuberculosis Association and others to enter 
the field of health education. The activities 
of the private agencies are largely with the 
English-speaking and English-writing group 
in our population, however, and only sec- 
ondarily with the foreign-born people. The 
result is that the more submerged part of 
our complex city population, and that which 
needs health information and enlightenment 
most, is left to fall into the toils of the 
unscrupulous medical and other quacks. 


PROBLEM OF HEALTH EDUCATION 

The problem in health education is to pro- 
tect the individual and to protect the com- 
munity. An ignorant and uninformed and 
infected person is a far greater community 
hazard than several similarly infected persons 
who have learned how to care for themselves, 
where to seek treatment, and the ways of pre- 
venting the spread of their infection to mem- 
bers of their family and to others with whom 
they come in contact. It long ago became an 
adage that the health standards and mor- 
bidity and mortality rates of a community 
depend on the well-being of the individuals 
in the community. To permit sore spots to 
exist in any section of a community is to 
expose the other sections to the same dangers 
of infection and contagion. Because of the 
lack of public and private health education 
campaigns, various individuals and groups, 
lay and medical, have gone into the lucrative 
business of selling books and pamphlets which 
presume to give medical advice as the “House- 
hold Doctor” did years ago—and still does in 
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many homes—and to advise against recourse 
to physicians and acknowledged _ scientific 
methods, stressing self-diagnosis and _ self- 
treatment. 

The gist of the whole matter is that not 
enough attention is being given, so far as 


health education programs are concerned, to 
the groups of persons who read and under- 
stand foreign languages only or largely. It 
should be noted that even those of our foreign- 
born who have been in the United States for 
many years prefer to continue reading news- 
papers printed in their mother tongues rather 
than the English press. In order to rid our- 
selves of the medical quack, we must do more 
than pass laws and obtain the cooperation of 
newspapers in the elimination of quack “ads,” 
for medical quacks will and do use other 
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Jewish Morning Journal, 1923 
methods of publicity, such as posting placards 
in public wash rooms, distributing leaflets, and 
engaging runners. Above all, we must wage a 
continuous campaign of education in health 
fundamentals and in _ preventive medicine 
among the foreign speaking, so many of 
whom are the victims of quacks and incom- 
petent medical service. 





NEED FOR 


TUBERCULOSIS NURSES 


An important point was made at the Swampscott Conference of 
the National League of Nursing Education, in its session of yesterday 
afternoon, by Lucy Minnigerode, R. N., with reference to the broader 


education of nurses. 


Miss Minnigerode, who is superintendent of 


nurses, United States Public Health Service, with headquarters in 
Washington, said that the parents of nurses have no more right to 
object to having their daughters taking training in tuberculosis hos- 
pitals, than a mother whose son goes to West Point has the right to 
say that she is sending him there to get an education, but not for the 


purpose of performing his duty in time of war. 


This statement is 


called forth by a popular prejudice against work in tuberculosis 


wards or institutions. 


—Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT. 
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First Aid to Medical Terms 


WATSON DAVIS 


}OTHER,” said the little girl after a 
| rather unpleasant experience during 
the meal, “It went down the wrong 
way.” 

What she meant was that her epi- 
glottis had not shut the orifice of her 
trachea when she tried to swallow and pass 
food from her pharynx into her esophagus. 

Such things will happen in the best regu- 
lated throats because the pharynx, the back 
portion of the mouth cavity or throat, is a 
sort of crossroads of the highways used by 
food and air. To change the metaphor, the 
pharynx is a part of the ali- 








Each muscle, cartilage, tissue, or membrane 
of the larynx has a strange name all its 
own. Its circular foundation is the cricoid 
cartilage whose name is simple enough to 
understand when we know that cricoid comes 
from the Greek meaning ring-like. Attached 
to it are two small cartilages known as 
arytenoids, which means ladle-shaped. To 
these are attached the vocal cords, which 
when stretched tight and played upon by air 
from the lungs produce the vibrations that 
make our voices in speech or song. 

This human musical instrument is important 

in our daily lives, as those 





mentary canal as well as of 


the respiratory system of 
the human body. Both the 
trachea, Greek for wind- shorthand,” y 
pipe, and the esophagus Itis,” “ectomy,” 
lead away from it. The thee  seaiiitets 
simple and forcible word 


gullet might be used instead 
of esophagus, but really the 
longer one means’ more 
when it is analyzed. Esoph- 
agus is from the Latin roots 
meaning “I will bear” and 


represent. 





“Long and seemingly compli- 
cated words are really medical 
says 


other endings are shorthand for 


tions, and always have the same 
respective meanings, no matter If, 
to what words they are attached. 
No wonder the physician pre- 
fers the technical terms to the 
three or four words that they 


who have had attacks of 
laryngitis, inflammation of 
the larynx, realize. That it 
is important in medical cir- 
cles can be demonstrated by 
a few examples of laryngeal 
terminology. 

unfortunately, _ the 
larynx must be extirpated 
(literally, rooted out), the 
operation is known as 
laryngectomy. A spasmodic 
affection of the larynx is 


Mr. Davis. 
“otomy,” and 


and opera- 








“to eat,” which describe its 
function very well. Gullet arose through the 
old French from the Latin for throat. 

If you stand in front of a mirror with your 
mouth wide open and say, “Ah-h-h-h,” you 
will be able to see your pharynx. The open- 
ings into the stomach and the lungs, technic- 
ally known as the esophagus and trachea, are 
not on direct exhibition, but they are there 
just the same, hidden by the tongue. The 
road to the stomach is rather direct, just a 
long tube, but the windpipe is complicated 
in its upper part. At that end is_ the 
larynx, a stringed instrument, worth men- 
tioning because it allows us to talk. 

As the little girl found out, food is not 
supposed to get into the larynx because the 
lungs are made to use oxygen only. The 
epiglottis is the valve that shuts the pipe to 
the lungs when food is passing by. The 
opening from the pharynx to the larynx is 
called the glottis, from the Greek for tongue, 
and quite logically the lid to the glottis is 
called the epiglottis. In this case, however, 


the box (the larynx) moves up to the lid (the 
epiglottis), as you can find out for yourself 
by holding your hand on your throat while 
swallowing. 


called laryngismus or some- 
times laryngospasm. Puncture of the larynx 
is referred to as laryngocentesis. An instru- 
ment used to record laryngeal movements is 
called a laryngograph. Descriptions of the 
larynx are headed laryngography; and _ the 
science or systematized knowledge is_ gath- 
ered together under the inclusive term laryn- 
gology. If the vocal cords are _ paralyzed 
from certain nervous affections, the trouble 
is called laryngoparalysis, and any affection 
of the larynx may be called laryngopathy. 
A laryngophantom is a model of the organ. 
A laryngoscope is an instrument for the 
examination of the larynx, and any _ type 
of examination can be called laryngoscopy. 
A device for inspecting the vibration of the 
vocal cords is known as the laryngostrobo- 
scope. Laryngotomy means incision of the 
larynx; and if plastic surgery is practiced 
on that portion of the windpipe it is called 
laryngoplasty. Tuberculosis of that portion 
of the body is known as laryngophthisis, and 
paralysis of its muscles is called laryngoplegia. 
If one is so unfortunate as to have inflamma- 
tion of both larynx and trachea, one may 
have the satisfaction of calling the condition 
laryngotracheitis. 
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Such long and seemingly complicated words 
are really medical shorthand. Instead of say- 
ing or writing out a sentence to express a 
-ondition, the physician uses one word which 
will be understood by practically all who are 
interested in the medical details. The suffixes 
that have been added to the root “laryngo” 
to produce these terms are fundamental build- 
ing blocks of the medical vocabulary. When- 
ever you find them bringing up the rear of 
a difficult word they will always carry the 
same meaning. The suffix “itis,” derived 
from the Greek word for like, means inflam- 
mation; “centesis” comes from the Greek word 
meaning a pricking, and its ancient meaning 
holds good today; “ectomy” is a compound 
suffix from the Greek ek, out, and tomos, to 
cut; “graph” in medicine means, as it does 
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in ordinary language in Greek, something 
that writes, or more broadly, records; “ology” 
comes from the Greek, lego, to speak, and, 
when added to a_ root, the combination 
becomes the name of the science that has 
arisen around the root word; “scope” and 
“scopy” arise from the Greek word meaning 
“watcher,” and thus they turn roots into words 
that are useful in naming instruments or types 
of examinations; the Greek for stroke is plege, 
and the medical suflix “plegia” or “plegy” 
fittingly means paralysis. 

Synthetic combinations of Greek and Latin 
make an economical medical nomenclature. 
White paper is saved when the physician 
writes “laryngotracheitis” instead of “inflam- 
mation of both larynx and trachea.” The for- 
mer may sound more ominous, but really is not, 


Beware the Poison Ivy and Its Relatives 


THEODORE 





ANY exhaustive bulletins dealing with 
plants poisonous to stock have appeared 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture, but little has been written 
about plants poisonous to man. Accord- 
ing to Chesnut (United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 20, 1898), there 
are about five hundred plants in the United 
States that are, or = are 














TIEKEN 


poison ivy (Rhus toxicodendron). It has vari- 
ous names in various parts of the United 
States, such as poison vine, poison creeper, 
markweed, pickry, and poison oak. It is a 
climbing or trailing vine, although sometimes 
the young plant is erect. The shape of the 
leaves varies somewhat, but the leaves always 
appear in groups of three leaflets. In shape 
they are not unlike those 
of the box-elder, but their 





alleged to be, poisonous to 
man, but the actual number 
likely to be eaten by man is 


comparatively small, only poison ivy in 


The shape and the shiny rose 
tinged green of the leaves 


margin is more irregular. 
of The Virginia creeper has 


spring, their five leaflets, instead of three. 


about thirty. Some 
rare; others are not attrac- 
tive. Some contain poison 
in very small amounts, or in 
some particular part of the 
plant; others are poisonous 
only at certain seasons of 
the year. In some the 
poison is not dangerous 
when taken internally, but 
only when it comes in direct 
contact with the skin or is 
injected beneath the skin. 
According to Rosenau, there 





are shaded reds and _ bronze in 


autumn, and the waxy berries 
that hang in clusters into the 
winter months are the snare that 
spoils the joy of many a ramble 
into the woods and picnic party. 
It is hoped that this brief article 
on the three important poison- 
ous members of the sumac fam- 
ily will help prevent some cases 
of useless irritation and suffer- 
ing. Dr. Tieken is professor of 
therapeutics in Rush Medical 
College, Chicago. 








Bunches of greenish flowers 
appear in late spring and 
early summer, and _ later 
smooth, waxy fruit that 
remains attached until win- 
ter. Poison ivy grows every- 
where in the United States, 
being broadcast by the birds 
that eat the fruit, without 
harm, when food is scarce. 


Poison OAK 
Poison oak (Rhus diversi- 
loba), California poison 


there are sixty or seventy plants that may 
cause irritation of, the skin in susceptible 
persons. The most common and best known 
of this group belong to the sumac family, the 
Anacardiaciae. 


Porson Ivy 
The most important as well as the most 
‘roublesome of the poisonous sumacs is the 


sumac, differs from poison ivy chiefly in the 
character of the leaflets, which are thicker, 
smaller, more nearly oval, and less sharply 
lobed. The leaves closely resemble those of 
the western oak, hence the name. 


Potson SUMAC 


Poison sumac (Rhus vernix) is also called 
swamp sumac, poison dogwood, poison elder, 
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thunder wood, poison 
swamp sumac. It is a 
tree-like shrub or a 
tree from six to thirty 
feet tall, with long 
leaves, each having 
from seven to thirteen 
leaflets on a common 
stem. The wood has 
a suggestive sulphur- 
ous odor, which, with 


the very prominent 
leaf scar, makes it 
easily recognizable, 
even in winter. It 
grows luxuriantly in 
swamps and damp 
places from Florida 
to the Canadian bor- 
der. 








SUSCEPTIBILITY 
Not all persons are 
affected by _ these 


plants. Some may be 
immune to one variety and susceptible to 
another. The young may be immune and 


later in life be poisoned. One attack predis- 
poses to another. The poisonous principle, 
called toxicodendrol, is found in all parts of 
the plant. It is an oily, resinous secretion 
and produces its disastrous effects when- 








Bunches of greenish flowers appear on the poison 
ivy in the late spring and early summer. 


From Halsted. 
Experiment 


Courtesy of New Jersey Agricultural 


Stations) 





The groups of three leaflets with irregular margins 
are characteristic of poison ivy. 





ever it comes in direct 
contact with the skin 
of susceptible persons, 
It may be transmitted 


through clothing, by 
means oof! working 
utensils which have 


come in contact with 
the plant, or even 
by the smoke of the 
burning plants. Some 
cases are recorded in 
which it was trans- 
mitted by furniture 
which had been fin- 
ished with Japanese 
lacquer made _ from 
the sap of the lacquer 
tree, a member of the 
sumac family. The 
claim that some per- 
sons become affected 
when walking near 
the plants without 
direct contact must be 
questioned because the resinous substance is 
not volatile unless heated. 





SYMPTOMS OF POISONING 
Wherever the sticky sap of the injured 
plant comes in contact with the skin of sus- 


ceptible persons, it causes intense irritation, 





The beautiful clusters of berries of poison ivy thal 
cling to the branches into the winter months attract 
children and adults. 


(From Huntington: Poison Ivy and Swamp Suma 
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bet which begins suddenly and progresses rapidly, 
r with a violent reaction. In many cases it begins 
ns. between the fingers, on the back of the hands, 
‘ or the exposed part of the face, and at first 
y 
ing 
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poisonous substance should be washed thor- 
oughly with soap and_ water. Recently 
attempts have been made to decrease sensitiza- 
tion to the poison ivy group of plants by the 
injection of extracts of the plant, in increasing 
doses, under the skin. The principle of this 
treatment is the same as that in hay fever. 


TREATMENT 
After the patient has developed a rash there 
seems to be nothing that will stop its prog- 

















in ress. Local applications of every description 
ns- have been’ tried, but none seems to do much 
ire good. Hot applications make some persons 
in- more comfortable, while cold applications 
Se relieve others. It makes little difference which 
ym is used. Patience seems to be most impor- 
ler tant to the victim of ivy poisoning. If itching 
he is intense and the area involved is large, it is 
he well to consult a physician. Good common 
er- : sense, free elimination, and a light diet with 
ed The leaf of the poison oak is more nearly ova! than 
that of the poison tvy. 
(From McNair. Courtesy of University of Chicago Press.) 
yu 
be covers only the area of contact, but soon it 
18 spreads, invading the surrounding _ tissues, 
causing intense swelling, and vesicles (blis- 
ters) that often become very large. The sur- 
rounding area becomes swollen and _ itches 
ed intensely. The scalp and the inside surfaces of 
sail the hands are rarely affected. Besides local 
n, |@ lesions, there may be general disturbances, 
@ such as loss of appetite, coated tongue, fever, 
@ and _ constipation. The acute symptoms 
usually disappear in from six to eight days, 
depending on the area of skin involved and 
the reaction of the patient. Persons once 
affected seem predisposed to subsequent 
attacks, just as are patients with hay fever. 
PREVENTIVE TREATMENT 
Susceptible persons should make _ every 
effort to avoid exposure. When they go into 
the woods they should carry a very strongly 
alkaline soap, or a solution of potassium Poison sumac in late June when the flowers are in 
hydrate in alcohol (solution potassium hydrox- bloom. 
ide, 2 drams; alcohol, 4 ounces) or a bottle 
of gasoline, with which to remove the resinous’ plenty of fluids are the prerequisites in all 
exudate at once. The area touched by the cases, and recovery is the rule. 
SAVING LIVES 
Six thousand lives were saved in Washington last year—not by 
candidates for Carnegie medals, or by some miraculous new dis- 
covery, but by the slow march of progress of the last fifty years in 
sanitation, medicine, education—the art of healthful living. When 
the National Conference held its second meeting—in 1875—the death 
rate for the city of Washington was 28.08 for each thousand of its 
people; in 1922 it was 13.9. Smallpox has been vanquished—and 
tuberculosis and infant mortality, the other two capital offenders of 
al 1875, are on the run. If those rates of 1875 had been in force in 
cl 1922 there would be 2,000 fewer babies and 4,000 fewer citizens of 


other ages to imbibe the lessons of the conference and work toward 


) making Washington a real haven of health. 


—THE SURVEY. 
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Plain Facts About Health and Dtsease 














HEALTH NEWS OF THE MONTH 
The newspapers have com- 
mented extensively on ex- 
periments conducted at 
the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School in the treatment of 
infantile paralysis. The method concerns the 
use of graded exercises for paralyzed limbs, 
performed with the limbs in tepid water. 
This method is based on the fact that appli- 
cation of heat causes increased blood supply 
to the part with relief of inflammation and 
that the movements of the parts may therefore 
be encouraged. The method has not yet been 
worked out on an extensive scale or tried in 
a considerable number of cases so that it is 
impossible to state whether or not it has 
definite virtues. 


Tepid Water for 
Infantile Paralysis 


Reports have appeared rel- 
Use of New Serum ative to the use of a new 
in Rheumatism serum to treat rheumatism. 

The method includes the 
injection of a serum taken from horses that 
have been inoculated previously with cultures 
of Streptococcus viridans of high virulence. 
The virulence of the organisms is increased by 
repeated passage through the animal body. 
The method of treatment on the whole is an 
old one. Experiments with both serums and 
vaccines in the treatment of infections with 
this bacterial organism have not as yet been 
particularly favorable. Streptococcus viridans 
has been found in the tonsils and inflamed 
joints and in infections of the lining mem- 
branes and valves of the heart. As is also 
generally well known, infections of the tonsils 
with this organism are liable to be followed 
by infection of the lining membranes of the 
joints. 

Numerous reports have ap- 
A New Vaccine peared in the newspapers 
for Tuberculosis to the effect that workers 

associated with Professor 
Dreyer of London have evolved a new vaccine 
against tuberculosis. In this instance, it was 
claimed that the vaccine had special virtues 
because it attacked the waxy capsule of the 
bacillus of tuberculosis. It had previously 
been shown by American workers that the 
virulence of this bacillus tends to increase 


——_—— 


with the amount of wax in the capsule. 
Numerous investigators have attempted to 
attack the organism by preparing vaccines 
that would have specific ability to disinte- 
grate this capsule. As the original report of 
Professor Dreyer is not available, it is impos- 
sible to state the extent to which he has been 
successful. 

For several years Professor 
An Internal Vaccine Besredka of the Pasteur 
Against Typhoid Institute has been working 

on the preparation of a 
vaccine against typhoid fever that might be 
taken internally instead of by injection. An 
extensive experiment was performed with 
this vaccine on about two thousand persons 
in a French community, but the results are not 
such as to warrant the belief that the vaccine 
elaborated is sufficiently certain in its effects 
to cause us to replace the present injection 
method by the internal method. Experiments 
are continuing and are being watched with 
interest by the medical profession. u. F. 


HEADACHES AND “ASPIRIN” 


HAD another of my headaches yesterday,” 

says Mr. Neighbor, “but I got rid of it by 
taking some aspirin; of course, the aspirin 
I use is the genuine brand.” So _ believes 
many a person with litthke knowledge of 
drugs. Headache is a signal that something 
is wrong; it is not a disease in itself; it is 
what the physician calls a symptom. A drug 
that allays the headache does so by deadening 
the feeling of distress in the head until the 
condition causing the trouble has passed away; 
moreover, if the abnormal condition remains, 
the headache will probably return. Here many 
make a mistake. They take the drug every 
time the headache recurs and thereby estab- 
lish a vicious habit—and this holds true for 
other ills such as colds, painful menstruation, 
and “rheumatism.” But even worse, the condi- 
tion causing the trouble is being neglected, and 
due to the soothing effect of the “aspirin” 
it will probably grow worse and endanger 
health. Finally, aspirin is not harmless. I! 


stands to reason that any substance possessing 
the actions of aspirin can lead to dangers. 
Fortunately the indiscriminate use of the drug 
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has been rather free from fatalities, but there 
are many reports of severe poisoning in Eng- 
land and America. It is only fair to state, 
however, that the drug aspirin has its good 
points; when taken under the direction of a 
competent physician it is an efficient aid in 
the treatment of certain indispositions. In 
such circumstances it is prescribed only after 
diagnosis and not for continuous use. 

The story of aspirin is unusual, a_ sad 
reflection on the leniency of American laws. 
In the language of the chemists, aspirin is 
acetylsalicylic acid (pronounced a-see’-til sal- 
i-sil’-ik). Acetylsalicylic acid was known and 
described in the literature long before its use 
in medicine was discovered. Having been 
found to possess medicinal value, a German 
firm called it “aspirin” and tried to obtain 
patents on it. The only country in the world 
that granted a patent for aspirin was the 
United States. For seventeen years Americans 
were forced to pay tribute to the Germans 
because of the monopoly created by our ill- 
advised patent rulings, while citizens in other 
countries could purchase the same product at 
about one fifth the price. When the patent 
expired, in 1917, other United States firms 
began manufacturing the drug. But by this 
time the name Bayer had been imprinted on 
the public mind by the heavy advertising 
which had been published in the newspapers 
for about two years. At ahout the same time 
the firm Bayer and Company, because it was 
enemy-owned, was sold by the United States 
government and was purchased by an Ameri- 
can “patent medicine” corporation. Then 
began advertising propaganda that misled the 
public to the belief that “Aspirin-Bayer” is 
the only genuine kind. The fact is_ that 
Aspirin-Bayer is no better, if as good, as 
other brands of aspirin, or acetylsalicylic acid, 
whichever it is called. Several years ago a 
careful analysis of the various brands on the 
market was made in the Chemical Labora- 
tory of the American Medical Association; all 
the brands were tested scientifically, and a few 
were even slightly better from a chemical 
standpoint than the samples of Aspirin-Bayer 
that were examined. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the cost of the widespread 
advertising of Aspirin-Bayer, probably costing 
more than a million dollars a year, is paid by 
the consuming public. Whether or not under 
the name aspirin (firms other than Bayer now 
sell it under this name), acetylsalicylic acid 
could be retailed at one third the present 
average price and still yield a good return, 
We believe, to the manufacturers and drug- 
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Incidentally, Aspirin-Bayer wholesales 
at five times the cost to the ounce of other 
brands of acetylsalicylic acid, all of them 
equally “genuine.” >. N. L 
FIGHTING TRACHOMA AND CHOLERA 
IN THE CAUCASUS 
HE Near East Relief Expedition chartered 
by Congress to care for the people of the 
war-torn famine area of the Levant reports 
that it has established a diagnostic and bac- 
teriologic laboratory at Alexandropol, where 
there is a children’s hospital; this hospital has 
cared for and discharged as cured three thou- 
sand children during the last three years. 
Little progress had been made in stamping 
out the disease of the eye known as trachoma 
until the Near East Relief Expedition took 
up the task. The clinician in charge of this 
relief work is confident that the scourge will 
eventually be eliminated from Armenia. He 
has now under his care twenty thousand 
orphans, all victims of trachoma. The Arme- 
nian government is assisting in this work. 
The director of the expedition reports that 
cholera has been banished from the Caucasus. 
This does not include, as we understand it, the 
region of the Volga. +: 


gists. 


NUTRITION WORK BRINGS RESULTS IN 
HUNTINGTON COUNTY, INDIANA 
NE can scarcely pick up a magazine these 
days without seeing an article about 

health education and the underweight child. 

The question naturally arises: Is it true that 

our school children are as much under weight 

as these articles indicate? Another question 
follows: Does health education in the schools 
really benefit the children to any great extent? 

The statistics for the last two years of the 
Huntington County, Indiana, schools, compiled 
by the Tri Kappa Sorority, and of St. Mary’s 
school, in Huntington, compiled by the com- 
mercial class of St. Mary’s, answer these ques- 
tions in a most convincing manner. 

In 1921, 70 per cent. of the Huntington 
County school children were under weight; 
in 1922, only 60 per cent. In 1921, 25 per 
cent. of St. Mary’s school children were 7 per 
cent. or more under weight; in 1922, only 
14 per cent. were under weight. In other 
words, in 1921, one child of every four was 
seriously under weight, while today only one 
of every seven is in this group. 

Since all the workers in Huntington County 
are volunteers, the results seem particularly 
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satisfactory. The children are taught to sleep 
long hours with the windows open; to play 
much in the fresh air, but not to become 
overtired; to eat whole wheat bread, green 
and leafy vegetables, cereals, and fruits; to 
drink an abundance of milk; and to bathe 
frequently. That they are playing the game 
squarely the figures prove. The cooperation 
of the parochial school authorities and the 
Tri Kappa _ Sorority with the Huntington 
County Tuberculosis Society has produced 
results that speak for themselves. These 
results are a surprising example of what can 
be done if the interest of the parents and 
teachers is aroused. 

Herbert Hoover’s Bill of Rights should 
express the aim of every organization that 
works with children: 

“There should be no child who 

Is not born under proper conditions, 

Does not live in hygienic surroundings, 

Ever suffers from malnutrition, 

Does not have prompt and efficient medical inspec- 

tion and attention, 

Does not receive primary instruction in the ele- 


> . rgie |e a6 ” 
ments of hygiene and health. . M. &, 


RECENT STUDIES OF EPILEPSY 
, PILEPTIC fits have been accurately de- 

scribed since the earliest times and yet 
have remained one of the greatest mysteries 
of medicine. To explain them, all sorts of 
causes have been suggested, many of them 
extremely fanciful. The remedies that have 
been advocated are equally numerous and 
often even more fanciful. None of them 
does more than treat the symptom, the lia- 
bility to fits; they do not strike at the under- 
lying cause. Epileptic fits may be caused by 
many different disease conditions, most of 
them characterized by the circulation of some 
poison in the blood. These poisons may be 
produced from materials taken into the body 
through the stomach, alcohol for example, or 
generated inside the body, either by the 
growth of disease germs, such as influenza 
or typhoid fever, or by faulty action of vari- 
ous organs such as the kidneys, liver, or 
ductless glands. In all these conditions, if the 
poisoning can be stopped the fits will usually 
cease. What is usually meant by epilepsy, 


however, is the continual recurrence of fits 
without any discoverable cause. This form is 
therefore often called essential, or idiopathic, 
epilepsy. 

For a long time it has been generally 
accepted that the fits were due to irritation, 
that is, overaction, of the highest part of 
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the brain, the cortex. Recent studies tend to 
prove that this is not correct, but that the fit 
is due to overaction of lower levels of the 
nervous system in what is called the mid- 
brain. This overaction very possibly takes 
place, in part, because the brain cortex for 
some reason becomes inactive, for example is 
poisoned, and ceases to control the midbrain. 
It has been suggested that normal persons 
when suddenly startled show, in the “jump” 
they give, an action of the temporarily uncon- 
trolled midbrain that has certain close resem- 
blances to epileptic fits. Such loss of control 
is, of course, momentary and quite normal, 
but it offers a possible explanation for the 
relation that undoubtedly exists between the 
occurrence of fits in epileptic persons and 
excitement, fright, or other emotion. 

But probably the most promising experi- 
ments are those of the Italian, Gerolamo 
Cuneo. He has been working on this problem 
since 1915, and believes that he has dis- 
covered a poison in the blood of persons after 
a fit, and that this poison is due to a fault in 
the digestion of certain important foods. He 
is now endeavoring to find a means of neutral- 
izing the poison. His work needs to be con- 
firmed, but there are at least hopes of securing 
some real achievement. 

H. D. S. 


THE INHALATION OF VEGETABLE DUST, 
MILL FEVER 


ARIOUS forms of hay fever, as Dr. Walker 

has shown in his admirable papers, result, 
in large part, at least, from the inhalation of 
the pollen of plants. Injurious effects are 
similarly produced by the inhalation of vege- 
table dust in factories. The vegetable fibers 
used in the manufacture of clothing are cotton, 
jute, flax, and hemp. In the preparation of 
all these fibers and in the mechanical processes 
necessary to their conversion into cloth more 
or less dust is produced. This dust varies 
greatly in composition. It is really not alto- 
gether of vegetable origin. The vegetable 
fibers come into the factory with more or 
less mineral dust. Cotton is the least con- 
taminated with minerals, but it is, not allo- 
gether free from dirt. Jute is often exceedingly 
dirty on arrival at the factory. Flax and hemp 
are rotted, or retted, as it is technically known, 
by long immersion in water. The stalks lie 
for weeks in mud, and reach the factory 
heavily contaminated. Besides the dirt, this 
mud sometimes contains the spores of highly 
infectious diseases, such as anthrax. ‘Tlie 
process of heckling flax and hemp gives rise 
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i) an enormous quantity of dust. Formerly 
, large percentage of the workers making up 
these vegetable fibers and converting them into 
cloth constantly inhaled the finely divided 
dust while at work in the factory. Many of 
the beginners suffered from a low fever 
known as “mill fever.” Some of them 
acquired asthma in much the same way that 
this disease is caused by the inhalation of 
pollen. Sanitation in factories has made 
rapid advancement in the last fifty years, by 
improvements in machinery, by the _ instal- 
lation of perfected ventilating systems, and 
by the withdrawal of the dust at the place 
of its origin. The health of workers in 
cotton and linen factories has been much 
improved. England established factory inspec- 
tion in 1833 and has led the world in this 
particular. The several states of our Union, 
one after another, have provided for factory 
inspection. In our country there has been 
more or less playing of politics in this posi- 
tion. In many states the factory inspector 
has been selected not on account of his fitness 
or his knowledge, but on account of his 
political aid to the governor directly or to his 
party collectively. vc ¥, 


EVALUATING IMMIGRANTS 

HIS is the day of psychologic evaluation. 

Scientists have determined to prevent 
human waste by eliminating at the source when- 
ever possible. In schools and colleges, students 
are given physical and mental examinations to 
indicate whether or not they are capable of 
undertaking successfully the work of the insti- 
tution they wish to enter. In the same way 
the government, through its departments in 
charge of immigration, hopes to eliminate at 
ports of entry applicants incapable of making 
satisfactory citizens. As may well be imagined, 
the tests designed for such purposes are open 
lo criticism. A person who is apparently 
unable to understand simple sign language in 
a test may actually be exercising thinking 
power of a fairly high order. For instance, 
one teacher desiring to convey the idea of 
the word “tired” to some immigrants laid her 
head wearily on her arms. After long study, 
one of the men cried out triumphantly, “Ah— 
drunk!” Such an answer cannot be taken as 
a lack of intelligent comprehension, since the 
Person tested was answering within the range 
of his experience. Careful testing should not 
only measure the ability of the person in 
elementary mathematics and in observation, 
but also should include consideration of his 
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characteristics, judgment, and 


Before we can proceed to 


temperament, 
reasoning power. 
exclude the subnormal on the basis of psycho- 
logic tests it will be necessary to determine 
satisfactorily what is the normal. -— B. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN CATS AND DOGS 
ECENTLY the statement was made in one 
of the leading journals of veterinary medi- 

cine that “tuberculous cats and dogs are far 
from rare in England and that they are a very 
great menace to the health of children.” This 
statement does not appear to be warranted by 
the facts observed in the United States, how- 
ever true it may be of the cats and dogs of 
England. From the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture the following statement is made: 

During the last quarter of a century many dogs and 
a fairly large number of cats have been autopsied at 
the experiment station, and the station has no record 
of ever having found a naturally acquired case of 
tuberculosis in a dog, and has the record of only 
one cat that was affected with naturally acquired 
tuberculosis. 

The cat, before it was killed, inhabited a stable 
used for a tuberculous herd of cattle and was fed 
fresh, raw milk from the herd, which included one or 
two cases of udder tuberculosis. The disease was due 
to a tubercle bacillus of the bovine type. 

Dogs and cats, dogs especially, are strongly resistant 
against tuberculosis. We have had dogs at the station 
that failed to contract the disease after they had 
received subcutaneous injections of tubercle bacilli. 

Quite a few cases of tuberculosis among cats and 
dogs have been recorded, but | know of no data that 
throws light on the percentage frequency of the dis- 
ease among dogs and cats in this or any other country. 
Probably it is very low, and I am confident, if the 
histories of tuberculous dogs or cats was studied that 
it would almost invariably define exceptionally severe 
exposure to infection, as in the case of the cat I have - 
referred to. 

This is the opinion of Dr. E. C. Schroeder, 
superintendent of the Experiment Station, who 
has had an exceptionally large experience in 
the examination of animals after death from 
all types of disease. 

There are many reasons why the fondling of 
pets by children that brings them in contact 
with the mouth and nose of the animal should 
be discouraged. Dogs and cats have filthy 
habits of eating, and, even when they are care- 
fully tended and watched, are very likely to 
have nose and mouth contaminated by unclean, 
loathsome material. Moreover, they are quite 
certainly capable of serving as carriers of infec- 
tion from a child sick with a contagious dis- 
ease to one who is well. Tuberculosis is not 
one of the diseases, however, from which dogs 
and cats often suffer or which they are liable 
to convey to a human being. J. M. D. 
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“HAVE A HEALTH EXAMINATION ON YOUR 
BIRTHDAY” 


The National Health Council has launched a cam- 
paign for a yearly examination for everybody. The 
council hopes that as a result of its work 10,000,000 
health examinations will be made during the year 
beginning July 4. The annual loss to the people of 
this country through preventable disease and deaths 
is more than $3,000,000,000, according to Dr. Donald B. 
Armstrong, executive officer of the council. If 
10,000,000 persons can be interested in the fact that 
many physical defects can be prevented and health, 
happiness, and length of life increased by proper care 
of one’s body and mind, the council believes that it 
will have started well on its mission to add during 
the next decade at least five years to the span of life 
of Americans. 


CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
MALARIA 

In Belleville, Illinois, a 
permanent campaign is 
under way to drive out the 
mosquitoes that cause ma- 
laria. The estimated cost of 
the first year’s work, $3,500, 
has been provided. The 
expenses will be borne 
jointly by the local govern- 
ment, the local board of 
trade, and the International 
Health Board. The state 
department of public health 
will furnish a_— sanitary 
engineer to supervise the 
work, 





COLLEGE DEGREES 
AND COURSES 





can be treated successfully by general practitioners, 
and that 90 per cent. of all patients can be cared 
for efficiently in their homes or in_ physicians’ 
offices without the need of a hospital. It was sug- 
gested that modern medical knowledge and practice 
can be furnished the entire public, including the 
supplying of physicians to rural communities if 
citizens of such communities will guarantee the 
physician an income of $2,500 or more each year 
for a term of five years. During the last few 
years the number of hospital beds available in the 
United States has increased so that there are at 
present about 6,570 hospitals, sanatoriums, and 
nursing homes in this country. There are also listed 
3,294 dispensaries and clinics that provide care each 
year for approximately 8,000,000 patients who make 
about 29,500,000 visits. 

The Association meets in 
fifteen scientific sections, in 
which approximately two 
hundred and fifty papers are 
read. These meetings are 
divided according to the 
specialties practiced. Many 
of the papers are technical 
and represent scientific 
work that is not of interest 
to the general reader or does 
not have any immediate 
practical application. 


INFECTIOUS JAUNDICE 

In the Section on Practice 
of Medicine, Dr. George 
Blumer of New Haven de- 
scribed outbreaks of infec- 
tious jaundice that have 
occurred in the United 
States since 1812. There is 








FOR NURSES 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Drake University, and Des 
Moines University, Des 
Moines, have affiliated with 
the Nurses’ Training School 
of the State University of 
Iowa. Students may enter 
the training school after a 
certain amount of prepara- 
tory work at the out of 
town institutions, and after completion of the nurses’ 
training receive the certificate of registered nurse and 
a degree from the affiliated school. 

A course in public health nursing is soon to be 
established at Dalhousie University, Halifax, Canada. 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 

The American Medical Association held its annual 
session in San Francisco during the week of June 25 
to 29. Almost 4,000 physicians attended. Numerous 
matters of interest to the medical profession and the 
public were thoroughly discussed. In an extensive 
report on changes in the form of medical practice, the 
Council on Medical Education expressed the opinion 
that from 80 to 90 per cent. of all cases of illness 
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THE GRIM REMINDER cases of this disease is 


On the Dixie Highway just outside of Cincin- 
nali is this reminder of the death caused by an 
unknown speeding autoist whose car forced 
that of his victim off the roadway. 
bears the legend on both sides and is lighted 
at night. In 1920, the Census Bureau recorded 
9,103 deaths from automobile accidents. 


increasing of late, and phy- 
sicians are advised by Dr. 
Blumer to bear this fact in 
mind in considering the 
diagnosis of the condition 
and care of patients with 
jaundice not otherwise ex- 
plainable. 


The sign 


CONSTANT MENACE OF CARBON MONOXIDE 


Dr. Anfin Egdahl of North Dakota called attention 
to experiments recently conducted by Professor G. B. 
Wharen of the University of North Dakota, which 
indicate that carbon monoxide is a more constant 
menace to health than is commonly believed. In 4 
large repair garage in which a motor had not run for 
six hours, concentrations of the gas up to 0.2 per cent. 
were found, and similar concentrations were observed 
in a boiler room, and in a laboratory where many 
Bunsen burners were used. Concentrations of con- 
siderable intensity were also found in a street car 
heated with a coal stove and in a furnace room in two 
houses. If a concentration as low as 0.05 per cent. 15 
maintained for several hours, objectionable symptoms 
result. Among these symptoms are headache, nausea, 
irritability, and difficult (Continued on page 322.) 
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, YOUTHFUL DOCTOR 


Wr. Tommy is inclined 
to believe that his patient 
has } 
with her. But the little 
Japanese, Whose condition 
W as checked up during the 
children’s campaign in San 
Francisco, is going to fool 
him. She is in perfect 
health and intends to stay 
so. Suggestion for M.Ds.: 
if vour small patient fears 
the stethoscope, let him 
try it out on you, 


Underwood 


l inderwood 


SWIMMING TO GET 
WELL 
These crippled boys 


seem to be improving with 
swimming exercises’ for 
the treatment of infantile 
paralysis, This system, 
being tried out at the 
Northwestern University 
Dispensary in Chicago, is 
based on the facts that in 
Swimming most of the 
muscles of the body are 
used and that the weight 
Is easily supported in 
water, 


August, 


something the matter 
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Underwood 


A CANINE NURSEMAID 


“Jack Pershing,” a Ger- 
man police dog, comes to 
the rescue of wind-blown 
hats and mislaid crutches 
belonging to the little pa 
tients at the Scottish Rite 
Hospital for Crippled Chil 
dren in San_ Francisco. 
Incidentally, such a play 
fellow can do more to eall 
forth kindness to animals 
than a whole series of 
lectures, 







Unde rwood 


HE HOPES’ HE’S 
HEALTHY 


The Japanese’ children 
were included in the 
recent campaign for the 
physical examination of 
all the children in San 


Francisco. They seemed 
to prefer to be examined 
by physicians of their own 
race, 
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breathing. Dr. Egdahl concludes that physicians 
should be alert for the presence of this gas in the 
atmosphere. 

SYMPOSIUM ON FOODS 

The Section on Practice of Medicine combined with 
the Section on Pharmacology and Therapeutics and 
the Section on Pathology and Physiology in a dis- 
cussion of the value of diets in the treatment of 
disease. Dr. W. D. Satisum of the Cottage Hospital, 
Santa Barbara, California, pointed out that it is gen- 
erally considered that medicinal substances that 
reduce the acidity of the urine have a beneficial effect 
in the treatment of nephritis. Patients with chronic 
Bright’s disease—nephritis—appear to improve when 
the acidity of the foods is reduced. In fifty patients 
treated by this method there were permanent de- 
creases in the blood pressure and in the amount of 
granular débris in the urine. 

Dr. W. W. Duke of Kansas City discussed the pecu- 
liar sensitivity of a relatively large percentage of per- 
sons to certain food substances. Such persons, when 
they eat the food to which they are sensitive, have 
unusual symptoms affecting practically all parts of 
the body. By performing tests physicians may dis- 
cover the food substance to which the patient is 
sensitive, and its removal from the diet removes the 
symptoms. 

The remaining papers in this symposium dealt with 
the provision of foods satisfactory from the stand- 
point of those ingredients known as vitamins, which 
are necessary to life and growth. Dr. A. E. Taylor 
of Stanford University defined the elements necessary 
for a complete diet and their distribution in the vari- 
ous foodstuffs. He showed that perfection of trans- 
portation and development of storage and marketing 
operate in the direction of diversification of diet 
and represent insurance against the occurrence of 
deficiency diseases. Dr. Taylor particularly urged 
better utilization of certain parts of animals, par- 
ticularly the viscera, which are now considered waste 
matter but which may be satisfactorily prepared for 
eating. No one has thus far been able to prepare a 
single food substance which would be competent to 
supply all of the body needs. If the purchasers of 
food fully understood the necessity for incorporating 
these substances properly in the diet, it is Dr. Taylor’s 
belief that such a food might be prepared. Milk, 
which contains most of the necessary substances, can 
be sold in bread at a cheaper price than as fluid milk, 
and he suggests that a compound milk bread may 
therefore represent not merely a compound ration but 
a direct saving to the family. 





DISCUSSION BY SURGEONS 

In the Section on Surgery, General and Abdominal, 
there were numerous discussions of technic of various 
operations. The concluding day of the session was 
devoted to a joint meeting between specialists of 
nervous and mental diseases and surgeons, who dis- 
cussed the diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the 
brain. 


CARE OF MOTHER BEFORE AND DURING CHILDBIRTH 


In the Section on Obstetrics, special attention was 
paid to operative procedures associated with dis- 
turbances of childbirth. Four papers were read on 
the so-called twilight sleep and on other methods of 
preventing pain to the mother during childbirth. 
These methods include blocking of the nerves by the 
local injection of anesthetics, the administration of 
semi-narcotic drugs, and the use of nitrous oxide 
oxygen gas. The general impression was that the 
method should be varied according to the needs of 
the individual patient. Another discussion concerned 
the improvement of obstetric care for the average 
mother. The midwife problem was discussed by 


Anna E. Rude of the Child Welfare Devartment, Wash- 
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ington, D. C. The results of antenatal care as com. 
pared with the results in patients who have not had 
this care was given special attention in several papers, 


DISEASES OF THE EYE 


In addition to a large number of technical dis. 
cussions of diseases of the eye, manuscripts in the 
Section on Ophthalmology were devoted to some 
unusual conditions.. A girl, aged sixteen; who was 
examined by Dr. H. H. Stark of El Paso, had suffered 
with inflammation and burning of the eyes, from 
the deposit of the eggs of the sheep-bot in the eyes, 
The sheep-bot is common in the southwestern part 
of the United States, where it infects sheep by 
depositing its eggs within the nostrils during the hot 
months. These eggs increase in size during the winter 
months yntil spring, when rapid growth takes place 
and they are expelled, producing the insect. In this 
case the eggs of the sheep-bot removed from the girl’s 
eyes were identified by the United States Board of 
Entomology. This is the only case of its kind, Dr, 
Stark believes, that has been recorded in American 
medical literature, although similar cases have been 
observed in southern Europe and northern Africa. 

in the cases described by Dr. Kimberland, an 
organism known as filaria was found in the eye of a 
patient who also suffered with a general infestation 
by this organism. The organism is a tropical one 
seldom seen in the United States, except in travelers 
or returning missionaries. When the organism was 
removed from the eye it was found to be thirty-seven 
millimeters long and of the consistency of a piece 
of catgut. 

DANGERS IN SWIMMING 


In the Section on Laryngology, Otology and Rhinol- 
ogy (diseases of the throat, ear, and nose), Dr. H. M. 
Taylor of Jacksonville, Florida, reported the results 
of a survey of the literature of infections of the ears 
resulting from bathing in swimming pools and in the 
ocean. A close study of the manner in which these 
affections occur show that they may be prevented by 
a certain amount of reasonable caution to prevent 
the entrance of infections into various body openings. 
Dr. Taylor suggested the use of a small ball of cotton 
moistened with vaseline for protecting the ears. 


DISCUSSION OF METHODS OF REMOVING TONSILS 
Tonsils have been removed since the earliest times 
for various conditions associated with inflammation. 
Among the means and methods used have been cor- 
rosive chemicals, burning, electric heat, dissection 
with the knife, and the wire snare. More recently 
x-ray and radium have been used. In the discussion, 
it was pointed out that all of these methods might 
serve some purpose, depending on the factors in the 
individual case. 
OBSTRUCTION OF THE ESOPHAGUS AT BIRTH 
A most unusual condition was described by Dr. 
Gordon B. New of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minne- 
sota, who had records of six cases in which the 
larynx, the so-called windpipe, and pharynx, which 
opens into the esophagus, were obstructed at birth. 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF CHILD 

The members of the section discussed particularly 
questions relating to the education of the deaf child 
and the provision of legislation which would cause 
manufacturers of chemical lye to label their products 
“poison.” This question was fully discussed in the 
last issue of HyGeEta. 

RESHAPING NOSES 

Two physicians who have given special attention 
to the changing of the shapes of unsatisfactory noses 
described the various types of (Continued on page 326 
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WE LITTLE MOTHER” 
IN MEXICO 


in Mexico few mothers 
have to be concerned 
about how to occupy the 
time of their children. 
There seems always to 
be a baby for the older 
child to tend. We. be- 
lieve in practical pueri- 
culture, but can hardly 
approve of such a burden 
as this for a child’s back. 


Keystone 


International 


TESTING FOR’ GAS 

Carbon monoxide, the 
poisonous gas in illumi- 
nating gas, exhaust gas 
from autos, and other 
sources, is injurious 
through its combination 
with the red corpuscles 
of the blood. By means 
of a pipette blood may be 
withdrawn from the arm 
of a victim, and the ex- 
lent of the injury to the 
blood determined by the 
condition of the red blood 
corpuscles, 
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THE PLUGS ARE BUSY 

“R: One dose of radio 
to be taken before bed 
time,” is a new prescrip 
tion being tried at the 
Beth Israel Hospital, New 
York. It is believed that 
a radio plug for every 
bed will take the place 
of a sleeping potion for 
some of the patients who 
worry and do not sleep 
well. 


“PLEASE DRIVE MORE 
CAREFULLY” 


Say these dogs that 
did not have time to get 
out of the auto’s way. 
They have reason to be 
cheerful, however, _ be- 
cause in San Francisco, 
their home, is a canine 
specialist who applies 
casts to broken legs. The 
bones knit in from ten 
days to a month, depend- 
ing on the age of the dog. 
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VACATION RECIPE 

Three ingredients for a first rate 
vacation are a boy, a canoe, and a 
lake. Multiply these’ ingredients 
several times, and the joy of vaca- 
tion increases by geometrical ratio 
for a group of lively young persons 
like these Boy Scouts. 

















Wide World 


“AIN’T WE GOT FUN” 

In New York’s lower east 
side the city is attempting to 
cool little bodies that know no 
bath tub by the aid of the fire 
department and the hose. Old 
and young are eligible for a 
sprinkling. On some streets, 
pipes from one side to the 
other furnish showers for the 
people. 
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PUSH BALL 


Canadian canoes built for 
shooting rapids and _ other 
hazardous water travel are 
used in this game on the 
Thames at Trowlock Island. 
Quite evidently duckings do 
not occur among these ex- 
pert push ball players, but 
it would seem that the 
swimming suit would be the 
most comfortable uniform 
for such a game. 
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International 





CALISTHENICS EN MASSE 


These white dots are not 
pins on a sales manager’s 
territory map, but four 
thousand examples of Young 
America from Lane Technical 
School, Chicago, demonstrat- 
ing physical efficiency on 
their annual field day. 
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MODERN DIANAS 





These modern Dianas do not 
have chariots and steeds, but if 
intentness of purpose is any 
indication it would be a luckless 
hart that chanced to become 
their target. Boston believes in 
perpetuating this ancient custom 
of defense and livelihood as an 
outdoor — sport by awarding 
prizes to the successful in the 
annual archery contest. 
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AMPHIBIANS IN THE 
MAKING 


This line of little wrig- 
glers will one day be as 
safe and happy in water 
as on. land, The city 
fathers know that life con- 
serving is much cheaper 
and more enjoyable than 
life saving, and have there- 
fore employed competent 
instructors to give swim- 
ming lessons without cost 
to all children who come 
to the beaches of this city 


park, 
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surgical procedure that are followed for this pur- 
pose. The méthods include the cutting away of tissue, 
the transplanting of skin, bone, and ivory, and the 
shaping of the new nose by various new forms of 
surgical technic. 


RACIAL HYGIENE 


Dr. Walter Timme, chairman of the Section on 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, and associate editor of 
the Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, opened the 
meeting of his specialty by an attack on modern 
methods of racial hygiene which aid the weak at the 
expense of the strong. “Inadequate individuals who 
are constitutionally inferior as a result of hereditary 
defects, constitutional disease, environmental deterio- 
rating influences or intoxication,” he said, “are being 
handled in many instances by methods which are not 
for the good of the community.” 

“Those who are constitutionally inferior from a 
mental point of view,” he said, “are being handled 
by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene in a 
manner that seems ideal. Communities are being 
informed as to the extent of their defect and of the 
best methods of caring for these unfortunates. In 
the same way, those persons who are inferior as a 
result of such diseases as tuberculosis, hookworm, and 
pellagra are being helped through education and not 
through legislation. Those who have fallen behind 
the procession as a result of bad environment in 
industry have also been improved through proper 
attention to factory conditions. ... Laws that 
regulate certain environmental conditions, such as 
light, air and sanitary arrangements in our factories, 
are of great value, for they serve to protect the indi- 
vidual in his employment against unwholesome sur- 
roundings over which he has no control, and may thus 
properly be called welfare laws. But of late years, 
under the guise and caption of ‘welfare,’ innumer- 
able statutes have arisen prescribing certain hours of 
employment, certain rates of remuneration, and a host 
of minor qualifications to employment which are 
arousing intense discussion. Apparently, these laws 
protect the health and well-being of the employee, 
but they just as certainly rob him of some of his 
freedom of action and choice, and often prevent him 
from doing the utmost in his capxcity. Certain human 
beings can work ten and twelve hours a day, enjoy 
it, and by it lay up a future competence. Others 
cannot work six. But the attitude of society today 
is to protect those that can or will work only six 
against the power and importance acquired by those 
who work ten. There is less and less of the spirit of 
competition among those of us who are called 
employees, for it is almost impossible to arise out of 
the ruck by one’s desire to purchase future happi- 
ness at the expense of present hardship. Restrictive 
laws passed by an ease-loving majority hedge us about. 
And so there is fast being raised a vast fatuous 
mediocrity. The burden of this accusation must be 
borne largely by our so-called welfare laws. From 
the viewpoint of the neurologist, or rather the psy- 
chologist, it seems to me that the situation is one 
which is robbing our people of the will to do.” 

Dr. Timme ended his discussion with a plea for 
education in all lines so that we may have an Amer- 
ican public capable of helping itself. “A public so 
poorly educated cannot distinguish between the 
judgment of a physician and a chiropractor or between 
a minister and a Christian Science reader. Of course, 
a civilization thus founded cannot but deteriorate. 
The old American idea of self-help—the old indomi- 
table pioneer spirit has given way to the new idea of 
being helped by the law! It is our duty, gentlemen, 
as psychiatrists and neurologists in meeting among 
ourselves not alone to study abstruse problems of 
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the nervous system while turning a deaf ear ani g 
dull eye meanwhile to the community we ought to 
serve, but also to enlarge our field of vision and 
duty and activity to teach, to educate, to stimulate 
to greater endeavors the youth of our country that it 
may see wherein lies success for human kind. We 
ought to make our specialty, paradoxically, a uni- 
versal power for the advance to higher levels in mind, 
and thought, and behavior of our race.” 


TWO MEALS ENOUGH 


In the Section on Gastro-Enterology and Proctology 
(diseases of the stomach and rectum), Dr. C. D, 
Spivak of Denver gave special attention to the number 
of meals suitable for the average person. A study of 
the diets of a large number of families indicated that 
the caloric value of the daily meals increased, break- 
fast having the smallest value, luncheon the next, and 
dinner the largest. As persons grow older, the appe- 
tite grows feebler for the first meal of the day, and 
yet the quantity of food consumed as a result of habit 
remains the same. From a study of a large number 
of persons, both sick and apparently healthy, Dr. 
Spivak concludes that many persons after middle age, 
especially those whose occupations do not require 
great physical exertion, would avoid disorders of the 
stomach, kidneys, and heart by adopting two meals a 
day as their regular diet. 


PHY TOBEZOARS 


“A phytobezoar,” said Dr. W. P. Hart of Decatur, 
Illinois, “is a mass of more or less miscellaneous 
material frequently found in the gastro-intestinal tract 
of animals.” The word is derived from a Greek word, 
phyto, meaning plant, and a Persian word, bezoar, 
which refers to masses of the character described. 
Dr. Hart described seven cases observed in human 
beings, in which masses of undigested persimmon 
seeds and skins, plant fibers, celery, and food residues 
in general were found in the stomach. Such masses 
are frequently overlooked and the resulting symptoms 
ascribed to various conditions, such as floating kidney, 
cancer, movable spleen, and other conditions. A care- 
ful study of the case, particularly with the x-ray, 
usually reveals the cause. 


FATIGUE HELPS CAUSE TUBERCULOSIS 


That fatigue has a definite influence in inducing 
infection with tuberculosis was emphasized by Dr. 
H. A. Pattison of New York. He asserted that whereas 
physicians recognize the importance of fatigue, they 
do not sufficiently emphasize its influence in con- 
tributing to infection with the bacillus of tuberculosis. 
Dr. Pattison urged that special investigations be made 
of the relation of fatigue to the ability of the human 
body to combat bacterial infection. Fatigue is brought 
about not only by physical effort, but also by study, 
social activities, and temperamental exhaustion. It is 
this important relationship of fatigue to the disease 
that makes rest such an important factor in its treat- 
ment and control. 


PREVENTING SMALLPOX 


Dr. Victor Heiser, of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
opened a discussion in the Section on Preventive 
Medicine which brought out definitely a vast amount 
of evidence for the efficiency of vaccination for pre- 
venting smallpox. “The recent outbreaks of smallpox 
in Colorado and elsewhere in the United States, which 
resulted in the deaths of hundreds, disfigurement of 
thousands, and a great economic loss,” said Dr. Heiser, 
“are a reflection on our civilization and could lave 
been avoided by proper vaccination. The loss 


of fifty thousand lives in the Philippine Islands is 
too big a price to pay for the privilege of remai: ing 
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vaccinated. The vast experience of the last few 
irs again conclusively demonstrates that vaccina- 
») against smallpox is harmless and effective and 
ontrols outbreaks of the disease. It is the duty of 
profession,” Dr. Heiser concluded, “to inform the 
-blic that activities of those who oppose vaccination 
re responsible for the sacrifice of a vast number of 
»buman lives.” In continuing the discussion, Dr. John 
. Leake, of the United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C., and Dr. John M. Force, of the 
\niversity of California, emphasized their belief that 
the use of the special terms, such as “alastrim” or 
“omaas” to designate mild types of smallpox is 
unfortunate. The various factors tending to limit 
the spread of smallpox have an influence, but the 
only method which can be definitely relied on is 
vaccination. 


PARENTS DIET GOVERNS GROWTH OF CHILD 


In the Section on Diseases of Children, many matters 
of interest in the prevention of disease were eluci- 
dated. That the sins of the parents’ diet may be 
inherited by the children was shown by Professor 
Albert H. Byfield of the University of Iowa School 
of Medicine. With his assistant, Dr. Amy L. Daniels, 
Dr. Byfield found that rickets of the full-blown type 
might be produced in rats by beginning a diet in one 
generation and continuing it into the next. Dr. Byfield 
traced the social conditions in England from the 
middie of the sixteenth century onward, indicating 
how changes in the nutrition of the people furthered 
the development of rickets among the children. In 
a series of animal experiments it was poss:bie to 
produce gross rickets by faulty diet only in the 
second generation because the parent stock received 
a generous abundance of diet containing all the con- 
stituents necessary to proper nutrition. The study of 
social conditions leads to the belief that causes exist- 
ing for more than one generation are necessary in the 
production of this disease. These experiments lead 
to a definite method of prevention. 


WHY BABIES CATCH COLD 


Dr. Walter F. Winholt and Professor E. O. Jordan 
of the University of Chicago, told how babies catch 
cold. Their facts were based on a study of 500 
babies with and 500 babies without colds. It was 
shown that the occurrence of colds in babies is usually 
accompanied by a high proportion of colds in the 
other members of the family. This fact causes the 
authors to believe that colds are caused by a widely 
disseminated infectious substance of low infectivity 
and that the incubation period, the time required for 
this infecting substance to cause a cold, is very short. 
The effects of colds in babies are more serious than 
in grown persons, particularly because they tend to 
derange the digestion and other functions of the body. 


BACK TO NATURE FOR BABIES 


“Animals care for their young today the same as 
they did centuries ago. Only the genus Homo has 
gone astray,” said Dr. M. L. Turner of Des Moines, 
lowa. These words preceded an impassioned plea for 
breast feeding as the best method for the good of 
the race. Dr. Turner urged physicians to adopt the 
information gathered from the observation of animals 
lo induce mothers to nurse their babies. 


PREVENTING DEATHS OF BABIES 


The child specialists and experts on preventive 
inedicine joined in one meeting to consider methods 
of lowering the mortality of infants in this country. 
‘pecial emphasis was laid by Dr. Arthur B. Spalding 
‘' San Francisco on the relation of venereal disease 


“7 


ual 


and other infections of the mother to deaths in 
infancy. It was pointed out that proper care of the 
mother before the child is born will prevent many of 
these deaths. Dr. John A. Foote of Washington, D. C., 
stated his belief that statistics give only an approxt- 
mate idea of the influence that injuries at birth and 
hemorrhagic diseases have on infant deaths, and urges 
more careful examination of the bodies of infants 
who have died from such causes in order to determine 
methods of prevention. Only with a knowledge of the 
cause can prevention be applied scientifically. 


THE RELATION OF THE PHYSICIAN TO THE PUBLIK 


“The demand for individual and community health 
protection,” said Dr. Walter M. Dickie of Sacramento, 
“is overwhelming. Its development has followed a 
natural course, receiving its inception in the war 
draft and in the health protection afforded our 
men while under arms. Public opinion is strongly 
entrenched behind the movement and scientific medi- 
cine must take the leadership in _ fulfilling the 
demand.” Dr. Henry Boswell of Sanatorium, Missis- 
sippi, told how the medical profession could cooperate 
with nonmedical agencies in the prevention and con- 
trol of tuberculosis. In continuing the discussion, 
Dr. John M. Dodson, secretary of the Counci! on 
Health and Public Instruction, said that the successful 
plan must seek the best interests of the public. He 
pointed out that public health work is impotent 
without the cooperation of the general practitioner 
and urged family physicians to give more attention to 
preventive medicine. 


THE MENTAL HEALTH OF THE CHILD 


The closing session of the meeting was devoted to 
the mental health of the child. “Every child comes 
into the world with a ready made set of tendencies, 
acquired through the ages,” said Dr. Olga S. Bridg- 
man of San Francisco. “The life of the individual 
is controlled and limited by these inborn tendencies 
and the function of environment is to select and 
stimulate the more desirable ones. Under ordinary 
conditions” she asserted, “a person falls far short of 
his possibilities. Education must consist in under- 
standing the native capacities of the child and the 
means for their modification. Traits which need 
stimulation in one individual may need to be coun- 
teracted in another.” All children share in cer- 
tain basic qualities, such as the tendency to play, 
tease, fight, get food, ownership, companionship, 
the desire for approval, body imitation, and sex 
interest. Some of these qualities are undesirable and 
need control; all can be made most useful socially 
by training and direction. The discussion was con- 
tinued by Dr. Isaac A. Abt, professor of the dis- 
sases of children of Northwestern University Medical 
School, who defined the neuropathic (nervously dis- 
-ased) constitution as it exists in the child and out- 
lined the factors in parental control that cause 
neuropathic children. The discussion was concluded 
by Dr. Louis A. Lourie, in charge of mental hygiene in 
Cincinnati, who stated that the nature of a child’s 
conduct reactions depends on two factors, first, his 
inborn physical and mental capacity for reacting, and 
second, the nature of his environment. It is the duty 
of the physician to evaluate these factors and to use 
the data thus obtained to make a diagnosis of char- 
acter and outline proper treatment. In a study of 
feebleminded children, made at the psychopathic 
institute of the Jewish Hospital of Cincinnati, the 
observers were led to conclude that feeblemindedness 
should not be looked on as a single condition, but 
rather as a symptom of some serious underlying 
constitutional disturbance, a correction of which often 
leads to an improvement in the mental state. 
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(Bedtime Arithmetic 


is the once that my mother must say, 
“It’s time that you stopped your play.” 










are the minutes it takes to put 
my books and playthings away. 


are the people who climb the stairs— 
Mother and Sister and I. 


are the times we stop on the steps 
to wave our father goodbye. 














are the minutes it takes to undress 
with stubborn shoes to untie. 





are the minutes we give to a bath 
and to see that I am dry. 


are the pieces of clothing to lay 
in order upon a chair. 





— 


are the chimes the old clock strikes 
to tell me my bedtime’s there. 


\ 
Onynqoaiwww A WB WD BS 


are the sheep that I count at the bars 
before there’s sand in my eyes. 
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are the hours that I quietly sleep 
before it is time to arise. 


— 
So Oo 








GiuLtia H. LuGInBuHL. 
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A little corn Husk baby 








Is-what you here d&see; 
Strong»and hale, and hearty, 
/ Ne ev ry — be. 
: > : 
/ She rises early.mornings 
And Yakes a bath in dew. 

/ | Soft the Warm winds fan her 

/ io comb her long hair too. 

' \ 


Her corn stalk \mother gives her 
Food mother earth supplies; 

Drink from pearly raindrops 
That fall from ‘clouded skies. \ 


\ 


And when the golden sunshine 
Breaks through the clouds to stay, = 
Swinging in h T hammock, 
She plays and croons all day. 
\ 


At night the corn husk\baby 
Heeds mother’s hushing song; 
Closing soft-fringed eyelids, 
She sleeps the whole night long. ) 
\ 





= 
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— it ‘2. 


And so the good health fairies 
About her ever stay, 
Helping her to grow and gain 
A corn husk baby’s way. 
Leona Lupwic. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 














Goop NEIGHBORS, A STUDY’ IN VOCATIONAL AND COM- 
MUNITY HyGIENE: By Mary S. Haviland, Research 
Secretary of the National Child Welfare Associa- 


tion, Inc. Cloth. Price, $1.50. Pp. 366, with 
150 illustrations. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 1922. 


This book, in our opinion, is especially suitable for 
boys and girls of high school age. Possibly the 
brighter children still in the higher grades might be 
interested in reading it. The teacher of hygiene in 
all grades of school can use the material in advanc- 
ing his own knowledge and in improving his qualifi- 
cations as a teacher. There is enough of anatomy in 
it for every person to learn something of the struc- 
ture of his own body. There is enough physiology 
in it for him to learn something of the functions of 
his body. Foods, clothing, ventilation, and other 
important subjects are discussed. The style is clear; 
the presentation excites and holds the attention; 
and the information imparted will be of benefit to 
every boy and girl. There are chapters on tools 
and how to use them, on machinery, and on certain 
occupations. The chapter on household enemies, 
the house fly, the flea, the mosquito, and certain 
bacteria, will surely be of interest. 


Cloth. Price, 


Nursery Gurpe: By Louis Sauer, M.D. ° 
St. Louis. 


$1.75. Pp. 188, with 12 illustrations. 
C. V. Mosby Company. 1923. 

The movement to save the lives of infants, which 
began about a half century ago, advanced rather 
rapidly through several phases. The sterilization of 
milk by boiling and later its treatment by pasteuriza- 
tion was followed by the establishment of milk 
stations where clean, pure milk, and various modifi- 
cations of milk suitable for infant feeding were 
supplied free or at cost. About the same time the 
observation that city babies suffer especially in hot 
weather led to the summer sanitarium for babies, 
tent colonies, or floating hospitals designed to afford 
babies the maximum possible amount of fresh, clean 
air during the hottest weeks of summer. Dr. Budin, 
of Paris, was the first to emphasize the fact that, 
after all, the crux of the whole matter lies in teach- 
ing the mother how to care for her baby properly. 
The establishment by Budin of the “Nourissons” in 
Paris led rapidly to the development of similar 
“Infant Welfare Stations” throughout the civilized 
world. Much of the advice given to mothers at 
these stations can be put in book form and made 
useful to mothers everywhere. During the last few 
years a number of books have appeared of instruc- 
tions to mothers on the care of their infants. Dr. 
Sauer’s book is the most recent and a most creditable 
addition to the list. 

In a brief section on prenatal care are mentioned 
the three diseases in parents, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
and gonorrhea, that are of greatest significance to 
the offspring, and a few instructions are given to 
the mother on the care of herself during pregnancy 
and at the time of her confinement. This is followed 
by directions on the care of the baby immediately 
after its birth and for the first few weeks thereafter, 
including bathing, clothing, breast feeding, attention 
to the bowels, to sleep, and to the care of the 


nursery. 
Then follows a brief description of the normal 
development in 


weight, teeth, walking, talking, 


behavior, and the like, including a statement of the 
several reasons why the baby cries. The chapter on 
the premature infant is good, but perhaps does not 
sufficiently emphasize such an infant’s need of daily 
supervision by a competent physician during the 
first few weeks. The chapters on artificial feeding, 
the nutritional disturbances of the artificially fed 
infant, some common ailments, and the care of the 
sick infant are judiciously written. 

A list of the common poisons with their antidotes, 
a record blank, a weight table and chart, and some 
blank pages for memoranda are placed at the end 
of the volume. An adequate index insures ready 
reference to any topic. The book is of convenient 
size, ciearly printed, and fairly well illustrated. 
THE HEALTH SPEAKERS’ HANDBOOK: By Iago Gald- 
ston, M.D. Paper. Pp. 51. New York. The New 
York Tuberculosis Association. 

This brief manual on health education from the 
lecture platform sets forth Dr. Galdston’s crystallized 
experiences in actual service. 

The author calls attention to the need for more 
extensive public health education and emphasizes the 
fact that teaching by the spoken word is the oldest 
and most effective as well as the most intricate and 
difficult method. Not all who talk can teach, but to 
teach should be the chief aim of health talks. Under 
the heading, “The Speaker,” is discussed that indefin- 
able something called personality, then the voice, 
vocabulary, knowledge, and training, all in some detail. 
The subject matter, the audience, suggestions for 
preparation and delivery of health talks, and finally 
the adjuncts to the lecture, such as the distribution 
of literature and use of motion pictures, are discussed. 
There is a special section on talks to industrial work- 
ers. Illustrative outlines are presented of a series of 
talks to various groups, one to printers, one to phy- 
sicians, and another to mothers. 

The rapid development of the radio has enormously 
increased the domain of public speaking. Health 
talks have become a daily feature of many of the 
broadcasting stations. To those who have occasion 
to make health talks through this medium or in person 
this brief manual presents many helpful suggestions. 
MoTrHER AND CuHILp: By C., 


NUTRITION OF Ulysses 


Moore, M.D., including menus and recipes by 
Myrtle Josephine Ferguson. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 
Pp. 234, with 33 illustrations. Philadelphia. 


J. B. Lippincott. 1923. 


This book contains chapters on infant feeding 
including discussions on vitamins; artificial feeding: 
the care of the premature infant; the nutrition of 
mother and child; rickets and other deformities. 
It is plainly and sanely written and will prove of 
value to the nurse and mother. The information 
gained by the researches of Hopkins, Osborne and 
Mendel, McCollum and McCarrison, and others has 
been put in attractive form. The deficiency diseases 
and how to avoid them are discussed in plain 
language. We can conceive of no harm that may 
come from the information given in this volume to 
the public. It is always well, however, for the 
mother in preparing food for her child to consult 
the physician, for every case has its own special 
points. 
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‘ QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ff you have a question relating to health, write to “Questions and Answers,” Hyaeta, 
If the question is of general interest, the answer will be pub- 
The names of correspondents will not be published. 


enclosing a two-cent stamp. 
lished; otherwise it will be sent by mail. 
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Purifying Drinking Water 
lo the Editor:—Will you be so kind as to inform me if 
a preparation is available for the purpose of 
eliminating from drinking water the danger from 
disease? D. M., North Dakota. 


Answer——All bacteria in drinking water may be 
killed by boiling the water. This process can be 
carried out in any household. Persons going on camp- 
ing or motor trips may take with them chlorinating 
tablets for disinfecting drinking water. A tablet is 
dissolved in a quart of water. One teaspoonful of 
this stock solution added to a tumbler full of water 
is sufficient to destroy all disease germs. in cities 
chlorination is now used for water supplies as a dis- 
infectant, and as a supplement to this, filtration. 


Is Floating Kidney Hereditary ? 


To the Editor:—My mother was operated upon 
shortly after my birth for floating kidney. en 
I was seventeen years of age I had to have my 
right kidney removed because it was found that 
it was not properly attached. This operation 
was performed seven years ago, since which 
time I have felt no pain in the kidney region. 
I want to know whether cases of this kind are 


hereditary or not. C. M. B., Massachusetts. 


Answer.—It is quite probable that anatomic 
abnormalties sometimes run in families. No doubt 
many persons with floating kidneys have lived com- 
fortably without even being aware of the condition. 





Beauty Clays 
To the Editor:—I see so many advertisements of beauty 
clays and letters from persons on the stage who 
recommend them that I wonder how much good 
they do, and whether or not they are harmful to 
the skin, I. E., California. 


Answer.—Beauty clays usually are not irritating or 
harmful. On the other hand, they are of little or no 
value and the claims made for them by the proprietors 
are absurd and quite unfounded. The vast majority 
of testimonials for such proprietary medicines are 
quite worthless, as was made plain in the article, 
“Patent Medicines. III. The Part Played by the Testi- 
monial” in the June number of HyGe1a. 


Eksip 
lo the Editor:—I have been told of a remedy, Eksip 
tablets, which is said to free the urine of sugar 
within a few months. I am a diabetic and 
want to know if you ever heard of the article? 
As I understand it, one need not be on a diet 
while taking these tablets. 
Mrs. W. J., New York City. 
Answer.—Eksip is a mail-order “cure” for diabetes 
marketed by one Matthew Richartz. The advertising 
Slogan of Richartz is: “No more Dieting! No More 
Starving! Eat and Get Well.” According to the 
advertising patter, Eksip is the discovery of “the 
famous Dr. Stein-Callenfels.” This famous individual, 
we are told, had wonderful success in treating dia- 
betes with his discovery of “Eksip.” Unfortunately, 
just as his fame was being spread throughout 


Europe” Stein-Callenfels died. On his deathbed he 
bequeathed Eksip to the brother of Matthew Richartz, 
who, in turn, has made Matthew the “sole proprietor 
and distributor of this valuable preparation § in 
America.” Eksip comes in tablet form; price, $6 for 
200 tablets. An examination of Eksip was made in 
the American Medical Association Chemical Labora- 
tory, which reported that the bulk of the tablets 
was found to consist of magnesium carbonate and 
starch with a small quantity of an unidentified drug. 
Eksip will not cure diabetes and the suggestion that 
the diabetic when taking Eksip may eat what he 
desires is viciously dangerous. 


Pyorrhea a Stubborn Disease 


To the Editor:—My mother has pyorrhea. The 
dentist thinks a good many of her teeth will 
have to come out. I have read that ultra-violet 
ray treatment will cure this disease and make 
the teeth solid again. Will you please tell me 
if this is true? L. M., Oregon. 


Answer.—It is the opinion of many competent 


dentists that ultra-violet rays are not of any value 
whatever in pyorrhea, that pyorrhea is usually a 
stubborn, protracted disease which taxes the skill 


of the most experienced and capable dentists. 


Yellow Fever 


To the Editor:—Who were the members of the 
American Yellow Fever Commission? What did 


ee 9 . ‘ 

they do? A. H., Hlinois. 
Answer.—Reed, Carroll, Agramonte, and Lazear, 
medical officers of the United States Army, com- 
prised the Yellow Fever Commission. They were 


directed to proceed to Camp Columbia, Cuba, to study 
the cause and prevention of yellow fever. Lazear 
was already stationed at Columbia Barracks; Agra- 
monte, a Cuban, lived in Havana; Reed and Carroll 
arrived in Cuba June 25, 1900. When the Com- 
mission first assembled at Havana, it was not planned 
to investigate the connection of mosquitoes with the 
spread of yellow fever. This determination was 
original with Reed, and was reached after the 
Commission had demonstrated repeatedly during 
July and August that Sanarelli’s claim that yellow 
fever was caused by the Bacillus icteroides was 
without foundation. Application was then made to 
General Wood, the military governor of Cuba, for 
permission to conduct experiments with mosquitoes 
on persons not immune to the disease, for which 
volunteers from the army offered themselves. Before 
the arrangements were entirely completed, Dr. Carroll 
allowed himself to be bitten by a mosquito which 
twelve days before had bitten a person sick with 
yellow fever. Carroll came down with a_ severe 
attack of the disease, but recovered. His was the 
first experimental case. A few days later, Dr. Lazear, 
while in a yellow fever ward, allowed an infected 
mosquito to bite and feed on his hand. He acquired 
the disease in its most terrible form, and died. No 
other fatality occurred among thirty persons who 
voluntarily submitted to experimentation, although 
twenty-three contracted the disease. These experi- 
ments were conducted in the most systematic and 
scientific manner, and the conclusions were promptly 
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accepted throughout the world. Thus the American 
Yellow Fever Commission was able to prove that the 
cause of yellow fever is in the blood of patients 
with yellow fever for the first three days of their 
illness, after which time they cease to be a danger 
to others; that the Stegomyia fasciata, the “tiger” 
mosquito, having bitten a patient during this three- 
day infective period, is unable to convey the disease 
to another person by its bite until about twelve days 
have elapsed, but can do so thereafter for an indefi- 
nite period, probably during the remainder of its 
life; that the disease cannot be spread in any other 
way than by the bite of a _ previously infected 
stegomyia mosquito, and that articles used and soiled 
by patients do not carry the infection. The value 
of these facts cannot be overestimated. They led 
to the disappearance of yellow fever from Cuba and 
the United States, which had been visited ninety 
times by the disease. The epidemic of 1853, for 
example, cost New Orleans 8,000 lives. 

Major Walter Reed, senior member and director 
of the commission, was honored by _ universities 
and scientific organizations, and since his death, 
November 23, 1902, the United States Army General 
Hospital at Washington has been named in his honor. 
Dr. Carroll, who was promoted to Major by a spe- 
cial act of congress, May, 1907, died, September 16, 
1907. Dr. Agramonte is still living, and is the 
Secretary of Public Health of Cuba. 


How Are Animals Used in Studying Syphilis? 

To the Editor:—Will you please tell us what oppor- 
tunity there is for carrying on animal experi- 
mentation in the study of syphilis? 

K. V., Oregon. 


Answer.—It was demonstrated by Metchnikoff and 
Roux in 1903 that the higher apes may be success- 
fully inoculated with syphilis. In these animals the 
infection becomes general as it does in man, but the 
disease runs a mild course. Attempts have been 
made to protect man against this disease by inocu- 
lating him with the blood serum of apes that have 
recovered from the disease, but so far success has 
not attended this procedure. Certain tissues in rab- 
bits are susceptible to the virus of this disease, but 
general infection of rabbits has never been secured. 


Premature Baldness 
To the Editor:—I am a boy of fifteen years of age. 
I am in the best of physical condition in every 
respect. However, the hair on the left side of 
my head is becoming thin. My father and 
several of my uncles are bald. I massage my 
scalp and use Mahdeen twice every week. 
also use a very stiff brush three times a day. 
This seems to be doing little good. Please tell 
me how I may overcome this trouble. 
H. W. J., Alabama. 


Answer.—Cases of premature alopecia (baldness 
in spots) are practically always symmetrical, and 
not in the area described by you. It seems 
probable that the thinness of hair in your case has 
been exaggerated by rubbing. Such cases are not 
infrequent. The composition of “Mahdeen,” one of 
the so-called hair tonics, is unknown to us. It is 
always unwise to use medicines whose composition 
is not known to you. 


Parry’s Vegetable Compound 
To the Editor:—Will you kindly furnish me with any 
information you mav have regarding “Parry’s 
Vegetable Compound?” L. C., New York. 


Answer.—Parry’s Vegetable Compounds were put on 
the market by the Parry Medicine Company. Their 
sale was declared a fraud by the Post Office Depart- 
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ment in 1920. At that time it was brought out that 
Parry’s Vegetable Compounds, which were numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 14, were all essentially the 
same in composition except for the flavoring materia] 
used. They were shown to consist of alcohol, 25 per 
cent., olive oil, 50 per cent. and water, 25 per cent. 
A quantity of these preparations was seized by the 
government officials who are charged with the 
enforcement of the federal Food and Drugs Aet 
(Pure Food Law) and the preparations were declared 
misbranded because they were sold under false and 
fraudulent claims. The nostrums seem to have been 
very popular, due doubtless to the fact that they con- 
tained more than twice as much alcohol as cham- 
pagne and one half as much as straight whisky. They 
never cured anything unless it was an alcoholic 
thirst. 


Value of Prunes and Petrolatum 


To the Editor:—Do raw prunes have the same 
medicinal value that cooked prunes have? Is 


there any harm in _ taking petrolatum as a 
laxative? C. B., Iowa. 
Answer.—Raw prunes have essentially the same 


effect as those which have been cooked, except that 
the added water in the stewed fruit promotes to 
some degree the laxative action. For young chil- 
dren the pulp only of stewed prunes should be used 
since the skins are somewhat irritating. 

Liquid petrolatum, the action of which is purely 
mechanical, is one of the least objectionable of the 
agencies used to promote bowel movement. How- 
ever, it is usually possible to correct constipation 
by regulating one’s habits of diet and exercise. It is 
always better to avoid the use of medicines to relieve 
constipation except to meet special emergencies. 


Frontier Asthma Cure 
To the Editor:—Can you give me any information 
in regard to the remedy sold by the Frontier 
Asthma Company? L. L., Kansas. 


Answer.—The pamphlet “Miscellaneous Nostums,’ 
published by the American Medical Association, has 
this to say about an analysis of the Frontier Asthma 
Remedy: “The analysis showed that each 100 cubic 
centimeters of the solution contained essentially 5.2 
grams of ammonium iodide, 4.9 grams of potassium 
iodide, 5.5 grams of sodium iodide, 2.3 grams of 
caffein, and 0.05 gram of arsenous oxide. It was 
calculated from this analysis that each dose of the 
preparation was equivalent to 5.1 grains of potassium 
iodide, together with ™% grain of caffein and 1/60 
grain of arsenous oxide.” The iodides and arsenic 
have, of course, long been used in the treatment of 
asthma. 


’ 


Multiple Neuritis 
To the Editor:—I have multiple neuritis and have 
been advised to have my local physician give 
me the “Radium Water Drinking Cure” but he 
does not know anything about this. Can you tell 
me where it can be obtained, how it is made, and 
so forth? Is it of benefit in such conditions? 
A. D., Illinois. 
Answer.—Multiple neuritis is caused by various 
poisons, such as alcohol and lead, by acute infectious 
diseases, or by chronic infections. When the cause is 
removed, that is, when no more poison is taken into 
the body, when the infectious disease has run its 
course, or when the chronic infection has been cured, 
the symptoms of multiple neuritis tend to disappear 
of themselves. One must be very cautious, therefore, 
in crediting the cure to any treatment other than the 
removal of the cause. There is, as yet, no satisfactory 
proof that any kind of radium water has any curative 
effect in this disease. 
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HEALTH REVIEWS 








HEALTH IN THE CURRENT MAGAZINES 
MCCALL’S 

“When Nervous Johnnie Visits the Doctor” is the 
title of an article in McCall’s for July by Dr. Charles 
Gilmore Kerley. It is nicely presented with an 
artist’s humorous conception of a child’s visit to a 
physician as a frontispiece. The instruction is given 
in the form of a dramatic dialogue that takes place 
in a child specialist’s office. In the course of this 
dialogue Dr. Kerley brings out many important 
points relative to the prevention of nervousness in 
children: the necessity of regular sleeping hours, the 
fact that the child should not be told exciting stories 
of Indians and pirates before going to bed, the ten- 
dency of the first and of the only child to be 
nervous, the influence of lack of appetite, over- 
activity, too much attention from relatives, particu- 
larly grandparents, and the general lack of system 
in the child’s life. 

Dr. E. V. McCollum and Miss Simmonds continue 
their series on proper diet. In this instance milk 
forms the subject of the discourse and the authors 
emphasize the danger of destroying the vitamins 
from the overheating of milk. They also show how 
these vitamins may be replaced by fresh fruit juices. 
Directions are given for proper pasteurization of 
milk in the dairy and for proper care after it is 
delivered to the home. 

McCall’s issues several booklets of interest from a 
health point of view, including “The Friendly Baby” 
and “The Friendly Mother,” dealing with prenatal 
care and the care of the infant, “A Little Book on 
Good Looks,” dealing with care of the skin and hair, 
and “Menus for Two Weeks,” the latter by Dr. 
McCollum. These books are sent on receipt of ten 
cents in stamps, by the New York Service Editor, 
McCall’s, 236 West Thirty-Seventh Street, New York. 


THE DELINEATOR 


“The New Fourth of July” in the July Delineator 
is an inspiring editorial appeal for a safe and sane 
Fourth; it is a glorification of the success of this 
method of celebration. In the leading article by 
Angelo Patri, this educator—himself an immigrant— 
presents an inspiring message of what the holiday 
should mean to the American citizen. 

Dr. Fielding H. Yost, in the second article of his 
series, discusses water, air, and sunshine as elemen- 
tary aids to personal hygiene. His article is a 
— statement of common sense fact with a wide 
appeal, 

Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, in his second article, 
teaches by case report the proper care of the nervous 
child. He warns mothers against nervousness which 
the child acquires by imitation. He discusses par- 
ticularly the sex interest and how it should be 
properly guided. The instinct of acquisition and 
emotional disturbances may also be controlled to 
the child’s advantage. Dr. Salmon concludes with 
this serious message: “Mental hygiene has few don’ts. 
lt has little patience with the mother who said to 
the governess: ‘Go out and find what Reginald is 
doing and tell him to stop it.’ The chances are that 
licginald was trying to find, by an experimental 
‘icthod, some outlet for his instinctive activities that 
society would accept.” Dr. Salmon urges a study 


of the motives behind the child’s conduct and his 
control in relation to these motives. 

“When, Where, and Why Home Canning Goes 
Wrong” is a sound discussion of the subject by 
Lucille Brewer and Alice Blinn, Proper attention to 
the details will avoid the possibility of botulism or 
food poisoning from improperly packed foods. 

In another article, “Cool Drinks for Hot Days,’ 
Eleanor Judd submits a number of delightful recipes 
for summer drinks, including not only those that 
are tasty and cooling, but also some that are highly 
nutritious. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

Dr. Wiley issues a call to all who believe in pro- 
tecting the public in its food supply to protect the 
quality of the supply of butter. He points out that 
the Butter Bill passed during the last Congress gives 
the butter manufacturers permission to extract forty 
million dollars worth of butter fat from their prod- 
uct and put water in its place. Dr. Wiley explains 
fully his point of view of the standards created by 
the new Act for the manufacture of butter and shows 
reasons for his objection to the various standards, 

In his answers to subscribers, Dr. Wiley discusses 
trichina in spoiled pork, the vitamins of olive oil, 
care of the teeth, whooping cough, reduction of 
weight, and the treatment of stammering. 

The article, “Indigestion, Its Causes and Relief,” 
by Anna H. Delavan, appears to be a mixture of 
scientific fact and general impression with pure 
fallacy. For instance, it is correct to state that 
exercise and proper posture may aid, to a certain 
extent, in controlling disorders of the gastro-intestinal 
tract; one wonders, however, where the author 
secured authority for the following statement: “If 
the spinal column is out of alignment, as is the case 
when one stands improperly, it means that the large 
nerve ganglia emanating from the spine and con- 
trolling the digestive system are practically starved 
and the nerve force is depleted.” The author gives 
the details of certain exercises that are believed 
to have value in correcting the conditions which she 
considers causative. 

Good Housekeeping conducts several departments 
for the supplying of information to the _ public 
relative to health. They include the Bureau of 
Food, Sanitation and Health, under the direction of 
Dr. Wiley, the League for Longer Life, with a 
question box department, a Health and Happiness 
Club for prospective mothers, and special bulletins 
on feeding and nutrition. 


PEOPLE'S HOME JOURNAL 

Miss Mariana Wheeler, formerly superintendent of 
the Babies’ Hospital, New York, continues in the 
July number her common sense advice to mothers 
on the care of babies. Unfortunately, the advice is 
not so sound as it might be. For instance, she 
opens her discussion with a good description of a 
serious attack of summer diarrhea, but instead of 
pointing out the seriousness of the condition and the 
necessity for prompt scientific advice she suggests 
modifications of the diet and the administration of 
drugs without reference to the needs of the indi- 
vidual case or the importance of an accurate diag- 
nosis. It is her suggestion that the doctor be called 
within twenty-four hours if home treatment has 
failed. The time to call a physician is when the 
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case is in its incipiency and serious symptoms may 
be prevented, not after serious symptoms have been 
established. 

C. Houston Goudiss continues his series of articles 
on foods. He has a new definition for a calory, 
namely, that it is the amount of heat necessary to 
raise a pound of water 4 F. Actually, the large 
calory is the amount of heat necessary to raise a 
kilogram of water from zero to 1 C.; transferred into 
American weights and measures this is the amount 
of heat necessary to raise one pound of water 
approximately 1 F. The small calory is the amount 
of heat necessary to raise a gram of water 1 C. 
It is quite clear then that the measurements of Mr. 
Goudiss are incorrect. The remainder of his article 
is an estimate of the number of calories needed by 
workers in various groups, depending on the phys- 
ical output of energy. 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


In the Woman’s Home Companion for July, Dr. 
Mary Reesor urges the periodic health examination 
as a means for keeping well. Dr. Reesor describes 
several instances in which a careful examination 
revealed minor complaints that underlay more 
serious conditions. “Any woman can have a health 
examination,” she says. “She does not need to go 
to a specialist or a clinic. Her own doctor can do 
it by aid of a blank issued by the Women’s Founda- 
tion for Health.” Dr. Reesor describes in full the 
text of the examination blank. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


In its July issue the Pictorial Review calls atten- 
tion editorially to the fact that in one district in 
Idaho there are twelve thousand square miles with- 
out a railroad, doctor, dentist, church, or minister. 
Attention is called to several accidents of serious 
character in which the services of a physician were 
not available. It is also brought forth that the post- 
office department does not have parcel post service 
to this community, so that needed remedies cannot 
be secured. The editor concludes “Other sections of 
our country from New England to Texas are simi- 
larly lacking in doctors. How can we let this pass 
without doing something about it.” It has been 
pointed out repeatedly by the members of the 
medical profession who have given special attention 
to supplying physicians to such communities that the 
best method is for the community to unite and to 
guarantee to the physician a suitable income for 
his services. This might well be done by the 
Idaho community referred to. The modern phy- 
sician has an education which requires from nine 
to twelve years after he leaves high school and 
which represents an investment of perhaps $15,000 
to $20,000, not only by the money spent, but also 
by the sum which he might have earned had he 
not been confined to his studies. Communities wish- 
ing to secure well-trained physicians of this type 
should make special effort to provide the physician 
with income sufficient to warrant his settling in a 
district which cannot provide the advantages of 
education for his family, for recreation, or even for 
good living conditions. 

In the same issue, Allen L. Benson asks, in the 
title of a long article, “Would You Like to Live a 
Century or Two?” The article is devoted to the 
much heralded work of Carrel in the Rockefeller 
Institute who has been able to show that the cells 
of a chicken’s heart may be made to live apart from 
the body for many years. Since the cells are poten- 


tially immortal, Mr. Benson seems to believe that these 
experiments may be made to apply to the lengthen- 
ing of human life; in fact, he cites Professor Ray- 
mond Pearl of the Department of Biology at Johns 
Hopkins University as authority for the statement 
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that the feebler cells may be destroyed and the 
growing cells encouraged through the use of the 
roentgen ray. Unfortunately, while this experimenta| 
work has great interest from the scientific point of 
view, its practical aspect is as yet hardly in sight, 
There is no reason to believe from the evidence 
thus far presented that any better method can be 
found for lengthening human life than to live 
hygienically and, as has been pointed out repeatedly 
in Hyae1a, hygienic living includes plenty of fresh 
air, clean food and water, and enough sleep. There 
is no royal road to the age of one hundred years, 
Mr. Benson concludes his consideration by a state- 
ment of an interview with Professor Pearl in which 
the latter answered the question: “What might 
happen if human beings should live to one thousand 
years of age?” Apparently the results would be an 
immediate demand for birth control by legislation 
so that only the fit and the good might inherit the 
earth. It is the belief of the author that better 
human beings may thus be produced for, he says, 
“mature mothers have the best children.” Here we 
differ! So far as we know, there is no good evi- 
dence to sustain this contention. The final statement 
is an emphasis on the fact that too much activity 
tends to kill. “The requirements of this industrial 
civilization” Mr. Benson says, “are racing us off our 
feet. We could do more in a lifetime if we did less 
each day.” The statement is, no doubt, true; but 
this matter of doing less may be carried to unfortu- 
nate lengths. 

Dr. Emeline L. Coolidge in “The Baby’s Second 
Summer” presents a practical statement full of sound 
hygienic advice. 


AMERICAN FOOD JOURNAL 


The American Food Journal is a trade journal, 
but it publishes material of interest to housewives, 
mothers, and teachers. In the May number, the 
department of Food and Health Education, edited 
by Winifred Stuart Gibbs, contains a number of 
reports that add to the literature on the subject of 
nutrition in school children and the ways and means 
of maintaining this requisite to healthy, happy chil- 
dren. Accounts are given of lectures for teachers, 
public health workers, and others; studies of the phys- 
ical condition of children; the preparation of whole- 
some school lunches made interesting work for the 
school children themselves; health posters made by 
the children, health poems composed by the children, 
and health plays played by the children. “Mother 
Hubbard’s Birthday Party” introduces familiar char- 
acters in new roles. In the first act Jack Horner 
is persuaded to give up his pie, Mary, Mary, quite 
contrary, brings vegetables from her garden, Jack 
Spratt learns what kind of fat he should eat to grow 
fat, and Jack and Jill find that their pail of water is 
needed by all boys and girls. In the second act 
Bo-Peep sings the children to sleep. In the third act 
appear the unhappy Bad Dream Fairies of Pickles, 
Rich Cake, Tea and Coffee, Pie and Doughnuts. The 
happy Good Dream Fairies who come next are to 
prove the thesis of the play. Truly the acquisition of 
knowledge is being made less and less irksome for 
children. 


PROVISIONAL FIGURES OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Department of Commerce of the United States 
has announced the provisional figures, compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census, relative to the births and 
deaths during 1922. 

The birth rate in the twenty-four states in which 
statistics of births are recorded with acceptable com- 
pleteness and accuracy was 22.7 to the thousand of 
population; it was 24.4 to the thousand in 1921. 
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death rate for the thirty-three states whose 


ita] statistics of deaths are acceptable was 11.9 to 
the thousand; it was 11.6 in 1921. There was, there- 
fe, a Slight increase in the death rate in the registra- 


tion area in 1922 and a slight falling off in the birth 
rate, Of the several states, the highest death rate was 
reported from Maine, 14.7 to the thousand, the lowest 
from Idaho, 8.1. The highest birth rate was recorded 
in North Carolina, 30.2 to the thousand, the lowest 
in the state of Washington, 18. 

it is disappointing to learn that the figures for 
birth rate as well as for mortality were not so good 
in 1922 as were those for 1921, but such slight fluctu- 
ations are to be expected at times, due to variations in 
conditions of weather, business, prosperity, prevalence 
of epidemics, and other agencies. 


BANGKOK BOOSTS HEALTH 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral 
strands” goes the gospel of good health. One of 
the latest large exhibitions in an oriental country 
was held at Bangkok, Siam, from November 25 to 
December 9, 1922, in connection with the Oriental 
Red Cross Conference. It is reported in the World’s 
Health, a monthly review published by the league of 
Red Cross societies, for April, 1923. One of the 
royal gardens furnished the setting for the buildings, 
which housed exhibits on preventable’ diseases, 
health organization necessary in preventing disease, 
commercial sanitary exhibits, and popular enter- 
tainment. The advance campaign which drew 
220,764 visitors to the fourteen-day exhibit was con- 
ducted in English, Siamese, and Chinese through the 
newspapers, posters, handbills, schools, and cinema 
halls. 

A room in the preventable disease section was 
given over to the warfare against mosquitoes, flies, 
fleas, bugs, and lice that transmit disease. In three 
other rooms, devoted to diseases preventable by 
applied sanitation, were models of many modern 
sanitary appliances. In some cases the good and 
the bad were contrasted, for example, the improp- 
erly constructed well and the properly constructed 
well. Town planning was represented by models 
of approved types. Leprosy furnished an example 
of the diseases preventable by isolation; the room 
devoted to it effectively showed the need of more 
hospitals for the care of lepers. Popular health 
instruction concerning preventable diseases was 
carried on continuously by health films shown in a 
theater, by open-air stereopticon shows, open-air 
health plays, and talks by locally celebrated comedi- 
ans. The popular entertainment section was so 
successfully organized that it furnished a good draw- 
ing card for the exhibit. The refreshment booths 
were object lessons of sanitary care of dishes 
perhaps a novel feature in health exhibits. The 
prizes given away during the evening all had their 
hygienic uses, bath towels, soap, combs and brushes, 
and tooth paste and tooth brushes. The campaign 


ty far more effective than the promoters had dared 
Oo hope. 





WHO SHALL GO TO SUMMER CAMPS? 

Who shall go to the city’s summer camp? Only the 
tenement children who are undernourished and 
sickly, to stay until they are definitely benefited 
physically? Are the healthier tenement children to 
iiss altogether their one chance of the glory of a 
‘rip to the country, with joys and memories to store 
up? According to the Survey for June 15 and Better 
limes for June, some physicians are inclined to 
vdvise sending only the children who are sick and 
leaving at home the children who are not yet sick, 
“hile most social workers and other physicians want 
‘o give the larger number of children a taste of life 
‘ay from the squalor of their homes and city streets. 
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They argue that medical examinations to determine 
which children most need the outdoor life would be 
ideal, but that as yet there are not sufficient clinic 
facilities in most cities for the actually sick. Besides, 
the summer camps are one phase of educational 
health work; they are preventive health insurance and 
savings banks of happiness, because the portions of 
happiness they bring into the lives of children starved 
for the wholesome joys of the country grow by com- 
pound interest when the children return to the city. 

In the Survey is presented the argument for more 
boys and girls for a short time in the country rather 
than fewer for a longer time: 

“To limit to two hundred boys or girls for all sum- 
mer a camp that is now giving five groups of two 
hundred boys or girls each two weeks of stirring, 
happy life in the country—-well I find myself thinking 
rather sadly of the eight hundred who would be left 
behind! And this is not because I am a sentimentalist. 
I believe most social workers’ organizations, and some 
others, assure their workers two or more weeks’ vaca- 
tion in the summer. They look on it as a preventive 
measure, health insurance. The worker’s physical 
condition at the time does not enter into the question.” 
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WHEN A FELLER NEEDS A FRIEND 
A cartoon published in the New York Tribune to 
stimulate contributions to the Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund; during the last forty-five years this fund has 
given vacations in the country to almost four hun- 
dred thousand tenement children. 


Better Times has somewhat the same to say: 

“*Aw, gee, when I was to the country last year I 
saw—’ ” 

“All winter long this beginning serves to introduce 
wonderful tales of past exploits and experiences and 
makes its hearers hasten to the settlements early in 
the spring to place their names on the lists for those 
magic outings. The great problem of the social worker 
then becomes: whom to take and whom to leave at 
home, for although there are one hundred and fifty 
agencies in New York City doing fresh air work they 
still can provide outings for only a third of the chil- 
dren who obviously need the country or sea shore.” 

It is hardly fair to leave to the social workers alone 
the responsibility of whom to take and whom to leave. 
Everyone has the opportunity to lighten this task by 
adding through contributions to the number of joyful 
hours and joyful children who can spend a vacation 
in the country. Every city has its agencies; in some 
of the large cities the newspapers maintain summer 
camps for which they solicit funds through their 
columns—and they welcome small amounts as well as 
large. Here is the chance to show one’s faith in pre- 
ventive health measures—and in boys and girls. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 
An Eyeful 
Life 
President Wojciechjewski, of Poland, won’t exactly 
fit in our newspaper headlines, but he ought to go 
big in our eye-testing charts. 





Higher and Higher 
e Worcester Telegram 
The temperature of Evelyn Lyon’s doctor’s temper 
is now sufficient to bust thermometers. 





Forestry 
Baltimore Sun 
It may not stand a botanical test, but just the same 


we are convinced that mighty family trees from 
little potatoes grow. 
THE NEWER ANATOMY 


Headlines in this month’s papers 
WOMAN MADE SECRETARY 
Mrs. John Tongue Named Officer of Political Body 





MRS. FRED HOFFMAN IS NEW HEAD OF 
WOMAN’S BODY IN SIOUX FALLS 


Sioux Falls, S. D., Jan. 13.—(Special)—Mrs. Fred Hoffman was chosen to suc- 
ceed Mrs. L. L. Leavitt as president of the Minnehaha League of Women Voters 
at the annual business meeting. . . . 























Willie.—‘‘What’s that, Mrs. Smith?” 

Mrs. Smith.—‘Well, Willie, I have bifocals on my 
lorgnette.” 

Willie.—‘“‘And can’t the doctor do anything for you, 


Mrs. Smith?” 




















Courtesy of Judge. 


“ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR ALL” 


tOrGeoGe 
THOUGHTS BY THE WAY 
There is just one group that never has and 
never could go on strike—those trusted with 
the care of the public health. 


“The trouble with the people who go around 
talking about psychanalysis,” said the Detroit 
Saturday Night, “tis that if they’d only use the 
psychanalysis they talk about to find out why 
they went around talking about psychanalysis, 
they wouldn't go around talking about psych- 
analysis.” 


A golfer is a man who wears knee pants and 
seldom works after 2 p. m. in the summer. 





A vacation consists of giving up all the com- 
forts of home for the privilege of aiding some 
hotel keeper to send his children to college. 


Peers 


A Serious Mishap 
Hazleton (Pa.) Standard Sentinel 


ATTENTION—At the dinner at Gordon’s restaurant last Tuesday evening 
| some one took the wrong goulash and I now have two lefts. This mistake can 
| be corrected by calling Bell ‘phone 3-73J 


NASAL EVIDENCE 


She was rather green at the game and they had about reached a hole 
which was on the top of a little hill. The youth ran up first to see 
the lie of the balls. “A stymie!” he shouted. “A dead stymie!” The 
young lady came up with a sniff. “Well, do you know,” she said. “! 
thought I smelled something as I was walking up the hill.”—Bo-ston 
Transcript. 

(Continued on adv. page 8) 
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Koved Medicines 


The reputation of your physician is largely 
in the hands of those who prepare the 
medicines he prescribes. 

The doctor devotes years of study to 








acquire the knowledge and experience 
necessary to diagnose and treat disease. 
His skill at diagnosis, however, would be 
of no avail did he not have trustworthy 
drugs and serums and vaccines to carry 
out his high purpose of disease preven- 
tion and disease alleviation and cure. 
That is why physicians, jealously guard- 
: . ing their patients’ interests and indirectly 
the analytical staff examined it when we ; d peer meer 
it was taken into stock; then they their own reputations, demand standard- 
tell who calculated the quantities, and ized medicines. And standardized medi- 
who confirmed the calculation; who cines are “proved medicines”— medicines 
weighed or measured the material and that have been put to every test that 
who checked that weighing. , : ‘ ; 
medical sciences can devise to insure 
safety, activity, and uniformity—medi- 
. . “ . 
cines, in short, “that have been weighed 
in the balance and found not wanting.” 
bear the signature of the head chemist, To us, who conceived the idea of 
who is finally responsible for “passing” standardization of medicines, it has been 
the preparation. a source of pride and gratification to 
It will be readily realized that the main watch the growth and widespread ap- 
object of all this complicated system is proval of that idea. 


not so much to trace errors as to make 
PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


them, humanly speaking, impossible. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


HOSE who have visited our labora- 

tories have had ocular demonstra- 
tion of the elaborate system employed 
to insure that all products issued by us 
shall be worthy of bearing the insignia 
shown above—Medicamenta Vera. 


The records pertaining to each product 
tell the source of each ingredient, when 
it was bought, and what member of 


At each stage of the process the records 
show the anaes of each assistant con- 
cerned and also the name of the person 
certifying the work. The records also 


Human nature being what it is, the 
knowledge that all work has to be 
checked, and signed for, does more than 
anything else to encourage accuracy. 
Our laboratories have devised methods 
that practically insure that the mark 
MEDICAMENTA VERA—Proved 
Medicines—shall be a symbol of thera- 





peutic and pharmaceutical dependabil- 
ity, that the product that bears that 
mark shall be worthy of the house 
of Parke, Davis & Co. and, so far as 
human effort and care can make it, 





| perfect in every respect. 
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FOR ALL AGES | HKeonomics 
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WEST 
SOAPARATUS 


A Gravity Liquid Soap 
Dispensing System 


With other improvements, time has 
brought about a change from the old way 
of washing—a West development for dis- 
pensing liquid soap in a clean, satisfying 
manner. 


Endorsed by 
health authorities The Art of Right Living 
The Science of Right Living 
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| Every homemaker, dietitian, nurse, and 3 }. Ves 
social worker should read this Journal. ae. 
Subscription, $2.5s0a vear. Send for sample copy. 
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The Original Malted Milk 


American Home Economics Association 








(Avoid imitations ) 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 4 
aed OH! VERY WELL! 
A nutritious table (Continued from page 336) 
drink, FROM THE DOCTOR’S PRACTICE 


| Yesterday a German friend of mine 
| said: “Efery mornink I drink a halluf | 


especially for growing chil- 
dren and those who are glass water—dat what you call Polluto 
| water. 


| The Finishing Touch to the 
; ; | 
subject to nervous, anaemic 
| 


up-to-date Washroom 

One central tank supplies each wash- 
bowl fitted with our mechanically per- 
fect Soaparatus valve. One push of the 
plunger releases a measured amount of the 
soap into the palm of the hand. West soap 
is bound to satisfy and West appliances will 
keep you satisfied. Write nearest branch. 


WEST DISINFECTING COMPANY 
411 Fifth Av., New York City 
2637-45 ail mn Vi, Chicago 


and digestive disorders. 


Does your leg pain you, Mr. Schultz? 
“Py golly, doc, in de mornink ven I 


Refreshes and invigo- | ged up last night, I had to go to bed!” 
Lama | 
rates 


— 
ANCIENT DRUG STORE WIT 


| 

whenever tired or hungry. Man to Drug Clerk: “I want some conse- | 
“ crated lye.” 
| 

| 


are? 19, é 
Drink “Horlick’s at home, Clerk: “You mean concentrated lye.” 


















office or fountain. Used by Man: “It does nutmeg any difference. That’s 
athletes and physical cul- io Rigs ~ 008 ae sulphur? 
Pe - he erk: “ _ | scents. never cinnamon Wy 
StS. | with so much wit. WG 
| Man: “Well, I should myrrh, myrrh! Yet we aly, 
| I ammonia novice at it.”—Pickup. vE co 
For infan i | Sin | SS a4 
a oi and in the | ea | ~~ eo 
sick room NO LAUGHING MATTER —_ = 
Doctor: “Your trouble is dyspepsia. You | Che Sign af ase 
r . : | should laugh heartily before and after your | ae 
Very reliable in the pre- | meals.” | THE EVERGREENS SANATORIUM- 
scribed feeding of wursing [| Stain aot  eve'es mck Oar Shee | igen eaten ee 
. ° | eais ysell, an av (as ishe le 
mothers, and during illness. shurends."~Bades Trensnltt. | Medical Treatment, Education, Speech Correc 


tion, Physical Training in the Environment 

ss a Private Home under the Personal Supervi- 
na : ite aaa sion of 

terature on its home uses Wen, Burgess Corncll, M.D., Resident Biecsill 
and advantages, together 51 Menand Road, Albany, N.¥. Y. 


with sample prepaid on Atlantic Medical Journal ee — — ——--- 
request In a cemetery in the outskirts of JUST + FOOD 


Honrilla is a tombstone of granite A MALTOSE-DEXTRIN PRODUCT 


which bears the following inscription: 


Made from cereals only. Used with fresh 
9 : cows’ milk in Infant Feeding. Beneficial 
Here lies Hermando Sagaz, for Invalids, Convalescents, Aged and those 


HONOR WHERE DUE 














Of gratitude unexcelled. suffering from Digestive Disturbances. 
- Wi In his will he directed Samples and literature on request. 
Racine, as. That his physician be paid first. Justroop Company, Syracuse, N. ¥. 











Erected to his memory A Fine Ranger Bieysie tor 


| By the grateful physicians of Honrilla. Boys! Girls! a Little Work. See Pege3 








